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Viyella «i Flannel 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED: 
inch Tropical weight : Medium weight ; Heavyweight : 
31 width Standard weight : 4/6 — * 4/1 1 Extra heavyweight 6/11 6/3 
LEADING STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD STOCK “VIYELLA” 


All genuine “‘ Viyella’’ bears the name 
on detachable selvedge labels. 


In your own interes's refuse any without. 


William Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Estab. 1784), 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
24, 25, 26, Newgate Street, London, E.C. | 











FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 


RE- DECORATION 
coRMLE WHITELEYS 


ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM 





See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate. Wm. WHITELEY LTD., Queen's Road, W.2 


Telephone: PARK ONE Telegrams: WHITELEY, LONDON 








For nearly a Century 


The Medical profession have approved this as the best and 


- 5 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DINNEFORD'S ™ on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





ESTABLISHED 1858. 


CONSERVATORIES; TPREDEGARS 


VINERIES § PEACH HOUSES PLANT HOUSES Objets d’Art 


EXPERIENCE extending over considerably more than half a century enables us 





tooffer all that is best in the DESIGN and EQUIPMENT of GLASSHOUSES. Persian Rugs and Carpets 
CATALOGUE AND VISITS OF INSPECTION : . 
ESTIMATES FREE. BY ARRANGEMENT. Decoration ; Lighting 
MESSENGER & CO., LTD., Showrooms . 
Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 547 & 9 BROOK STREET 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, selene ee 


Telegrams: ‘* Heating, Loughborough.” Teleph 691 L hb BY APPOINTMENT 
“ Nonplussed, Sowest. London.” * 1209 Victoria, Coon. 





LONDON Wi: 


Tredegars, Ltd. 
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Vintage 


Extra Reserve 


Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and 
restaurants and from all wine merchants 


1911 
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A book every Golfer will want, 


PUTTING 


By JACK WHITE 


With Prefatory Notes by J]. H. Taylor, James Braid, 
Alex. Herd, George Duncan, and a Commentary 
by Bernard Darwin. Freely Illustrated 


4/6 net ; 


Every golfer who wishes to improve his 
White has to say about the subtle art of Putting. 


by post 4/10 


game should read what Jack 
He is acknowledged 


to be the best putter in the professional ranks, and his book is full of 
invaluable, match-winning tips, for it is om the green that matches are 


won—or lost ! 


Published at the offices of *‘ Country Lire.” 


Ltp., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C,2 
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THE SUSSEX GOLDSMITHS'’ 
& SILVERSMITHS'’ CO., LTD. 
(Dept. C), 


13, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 
OLD CHINA & FINE ARTS | 


Collections or Single Specimens 
Valued or Purchased. 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 
H. ILLSLEY, 8, Gt. Turnstile, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Marked Pieces Nantgarw, Worcester, 
Chelsea, Spode and Bow. 
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Announcements 


is 16/8 per inch per insertion, 
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the minimum space being half 
an inch (approximately 48 
words), for which the charge 
is 9/- per insertion. All 
Advertisements must be pre- 


paid. 


For further particulars appiy Advertisement Department, 


“COUNTRY LIFE,” 
8-11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 














Memorials & Monuments 


By SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Large 8vo, bound in quarter buckvam, gilt, with 115 beautiful Coliotype Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the text. 


PRICE 15/8 net; by post 16/2 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent free on opis ation to the Manager, 


“CouNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20. Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W 
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THE HEALTHIEST SPOT IN SCOTLAND. 


PANMURE HOTEL, EDZELL. 





FOOT OF THE GR: AMPIANS. 
GRAND SCENERY. 
Hotel fitted with every modern comfort. 
Electric Light and Heating. An Idea! 


Resort for GOLF; excellent 18-hole 
Course within 5 minutes’ walk. 


MOTORING, 
Garage and Pit, Listed Hotel by R.A.C. 
and all Leading Clubs. Tennis and 
Bowling Greens near. 


Send om Illustrated Tariff to T= MANAGER. 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 


GRANT ARMS HOTEL.— An Ideal Health 
Resort; Pine Woods. 94 miles of Salmon 
Trout Fishing on the Spey. Golf (18-hole 
Course), Tennis, Bowling, Garage. Moderate 
Tariff.—Apply MANAGER. Telephone No. 26. 


AT THE 
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BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO; 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS, MASSAGE, 
Overlooking Bay, West Cliff Tel. 341. 
Gt. YARMOUTH—QUEEN’S HOTEL 


Tel. 28. 
Finest position on the Marine Parade. 
Facing Sea, Pier and Gardens. 
FINE NEW LOUAGE. NEW — — 


R.A.C. and A.A. Hotel. 125 
Golf (Sunday play). Yachting on the Novel coal is. 
Illustrated Tariff, post free: W. H. NIGHTINGALE. 


HARROGATE, QUEEN HOTEL 
Established 1671. 
Most select and comfortable. 
five acres, facing Stray. 


Own grounds of 





GARAGE. PRIVATE LOCK-UPS. 
Telephone 784. H. FoeG, Manager. 
HINDHEAD—(Has.emere, Surrey) 


BEACON HOTEL. 


First-class. Large Grounds. Grand Scenery, 
ts HONE: 


KENMORE HOTEL, “LOCH 1 TAY. 


Ideal Health Resort; MOTORING, MOUNTAIN- 
EERING, SALMON and TROUT FISHING on 
Loch Tay, Rivers Tay and Lyon. Tariff 
on application. 
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Educational Agencies, etc. 





Special Training. 
THE ST. 


SECRETARIAL WORK. 722.57: 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE having removed 
to more spacious premises at 34, GROSVENOR 
PLACE, S.W. 1, a few vacancies occur for 
women and ite of gentle birth and good educa- 
tlon who desire secretarial ee at this 
EXCLUSIVE CENTRE forGENTLEW OMEN Tel.: 


HOICE of BOYS’ or GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
and of University and other Tutors an 
Families in England and on the Continent 
Prospectuses sent FREE OF CHARGE o 
receipt of details by GRIFFITHS, POWELL an 
SMITH, School Agents. Estab. 1833.—12 ar 
13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Gerrard 7021. 





Farming | and Gardening. 





REEDEN LM SCHOOL OF GARDENING 
EWICK, SUSSEX. 

A senna practical training for ladies taking 

up Horticulture as a profession or supervise own 

gardens; fruit, flowers, vegetables. Charming 

House and grounds. Apply PRINCIPAL. 


ST. JAMES’S GARDENS, 
WEST MALVER 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURAL Teenie fc 

Educated Women. Exam. — Apply 

SUPERINTENDENT. 





FARMING TAUGHT 


Expert postal tuition in Mixed, Stock, Arable, and Dairy Farming, Vet., Farm Accounts. 
We train you to make them pay. Special course in Land Agency. Prospectus free. The 
Agricultural Correspondence College (Sec. J.), Ripon. (Est. 18 years.) 


BY POST 
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W. A ROUCH. Copyright. 
THE HEAD OF A CHAMPION. 


Sir Howard Frank’s Lighthouse bears the hall-mark of horse aristocracy, and her portrait typifies the intelligence and courage 
of the incomparable English thoroughbred. In addition to carrying off several “ class” prizes at Richmond, Lighthouse won 
the Championship for the best hack in the Show, while she won in the Ladies’ Hack.Class at Olympia and the’ Open Hack 
Class at Aldershot, where she also carried off the Duke of Connaught’s Cup for the best riding horse. As these have been 
so far her only appearances in public, her future holds great promise. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT 
FORESTRY 


F all official documents were as attractively written 

as the First Report of the Forestry Commission there 

would be considerably less ignorance about the 

questions of the day. The writer is obviously quite 
conscious that his composition has special importance. 
It is the first of its kind and a record of a history that will 
long continue to be unfolded. ‘ Plant pears for your 
heirs’ is an aphorism that might be applied to nearly 
every tree of the woodland. Fifty years or so will have 
to elapse before the first fruits of the work now being done 
will be available, and what has been accomplished would 
be a mere trifle were it not for the assurance that it is only 
a beginning and that with every successive season more 
planting will be done. England’s safety, nay, even her 
very existence may depend upon realising that the work 
must continue. It was war that brought home to the 
public how essential a timber supply is to a modern State. 
Before the war those who had looked into the matter knew 
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how startling were the facts. In sixty years—that js, 
between 1850 and 1910—the importation of foreign timber 
increased fivefold. Within the same dates the consumption 
of timber had increased from three and a half cubic fee 
per man per annum to nearly eleven cubic feet. The ratio 
of home to foreign timber had declined to ten per ccnt., 
and the price of this foreign supply had steadily risen while 
the quality deteriorated. During the war public attention 
was directed in an unmistakable manner to the danger 
of a timber famine. ‘Timber is a necessity in modern 
warfare. 

The writer of the Report has been able in brief and 
pregnant words to give the history which led up to the 
great start in national forestry. Romans, Danes and Saxons 
were destroyers of woodland. Normans guarded the 
great forests from love of sport. ‘Their savage forest laws 
had for main object the saving of the “tall deer” hat 
William and his successors loved to hunt. ‘Towards the 
end of the thirteenth century and onward to the middle 
and end of the eighteenth century the tendency was to 
relax the severity of the laws and clear forest areas, 
Smithing was carried on in fixed and movable forges. 
Undergrowth was burnt as a preparation for grazing and 
forest land was in many cases transformed into pasture. 
In the eighteenth century there was a revival of planting, 
principally of oak for making the “ wooden walls” our 
sailors were so proud of. About the year 1730 the land- 
owners of Great Britain took to planting on their estates 
and about the same time nurseries for supplying young 
trees began to be established. But the objects in view 
did not go beyond the provision of wood for local fencing 
and building purposes, the provision of game coverts and 
scenic effect. From 1730 to 1885 an easy belief was held 
that private enterprise and imports from abroad would 
provide all the timber we needed. Between 1885 and 1915 
is described as the period of enquiry. It took thirty years 
with a great war occurring at the end to make the country 
realise that the time had arrived when the subject of 
afforestation must be energetically attacked. Departmental 
Committees and Royal Commissions followed in rapid 
succession during the years from 1887 onwards. Nothing 
practical was done till November 29th, 1919, when the 
Forest Commissioners entered on their work. 

They began well in spite of the difficulties with 
which they were faced. One of the most formidable was 
financial. With the best will in the world it was not 
possible for the Treasury to give them adequate support. 
On September 30th, 1920, they were in occupation of 
48,342 acres of land and had planted 1,595 acres. Tew 
things are more likely to interest the private owner than 
the species of the trees which have been planted. Naturally 
soft woods preponderate. They are urgently needed, 
sell readily and command a good price. Of 1,595 acres 
planted 1,474 acres are under coniferous trees as compared 
with 121 acres under broad-leaved species. Very nearly 
three and a half million plants were set and 73 per cent. 
were pines and Sitkas, viz., 36 per cent. Scots and Corsican 
pine and 37 per cent. Norway and Sitka spruces. ‘‘he 
largest plantings of Scots and Corsican pines were at 
Rendlesham in Suffolk (720,000) and Borgie in Suther!.nd 
(210,000). In Sutherland and Cumberland the lar. est 
plantings of spruce were made. Private enterprise as 
not remained inactive and one good result is to be found 
in the accumulation of experience. Comparatively ' «tle 
planting has been done in this country with the exy ess 
purpose of meeting a commercial want and in that ! ‘tle 
a game of follow-my-leader has been played. Hen a 
fashion in trees has ever and again been started and pri ate 
owners have been slow to recognise that the species of ree 
to be planted should be selected for the quickness with 
which it yields a return, due consideration being g ven 
to the soil and the rainfall, the shelter and other circ::m- 
stances that affect the rate of growth. Ignorance on tl ese 
points can only be removed by experience and careful 
attention to the observations of the grower on the spot. 


*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CountRY Lire, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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UR readers will scan the magnificent illustration 
( of the Shahur Tangi which we are enabled to 

publish in this issue with those feelings of 

pride tempered by pain which so’ many incidents 
of Afghan warfare stir in the student of Border 
history in that untameable country. With this picture 
in front of him the reader will easily follow the report 
published in Tuesday’s Times. ‘The word “ Tangi”’ 
means “‘ The Narrows.” It comes from the Urdu word 
tang—‘ tight on either side.” ‘The place is situated in 
the gorge country, which is described as a serried mass 
of precipitous rocky mountain ranges from 3,o00ft. to 
4,000ft. in height. The gorge itself is a rock-strewn road 
partly along the bed of the river, partly running by itself. 
It will easily be imagined that in this kind of country floods 
rise very suddenly and sweep down the confined course 
with tremendous power. Such a flood had occurred two 
days before the fight in which ‘Thomas Bernard Vickers 
of the 2nd Queen Victoria’s Own Sappers and Miners 
achieved fame and met his death. An ambush of 200 men 
had succeeded during the night in creeping into position, 
and at daybreak on July 16th were lying hidden among the 
rocks above the river bed. Lieutenant Vickers was in 
command of the advance guard of forty men in front of a 
convoy. They had just reached one of the narrowest 
spots when a sudden discharge of rifles and bombs killed 
nine of the men. 









[| F the party had not been well led it would probably 

have been completely wiped out, but Lieutenant Vickers 
proved to be a hero worthy of the occasion. He got in 
touch with a company of a hundred soldiers who were 
coming to the rescue and then he led a most brilliant and 
gallant attack upon the unseen foe. It was difficult to 
locate the enemy guns because of the echoes from the 
adjacent rocks, and Lieutenant Vickers fell in the onslaught ; 
but meantime reinforcements had arrived, and after an 
action during which the enemy continued to hold their 
own and inflict other casualties they were driven back. 
Before then another hero had fallen, in the person of 
Surgeon Harris, who, while calmly tending the wounded 
under murderous fire, was killed by a bomb. ‘The ultimate 
defeat of the enemy was due to Lieutenant Young and a 
platoon of the 28th Punjabis. They climbed on one of 
the ledges which are plainly seen in the illustration, and 
by taking the pins out of their bombs were able to use them 
as grenades, which they tossed over the edge, to the dismay 
of the opposing force. The enemy finally broke off and 
fled in small groups, and when the country was scoured 
the next day they had all disappeared. The wilds of 
Afyhanistan have witnessed many splendid deeds of arms 
by Sritish soldiers, but none more brilliant than this. 
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“| HE DUKE OF YORK, with pleasant joyousness 
announced that he did not mean his party for factory 
boys and Public School boys at New Romney to be either 
educational or political, but ‘‘ Many a shaft at random sent 
finds mark the archer little meant.” At present great 
trouble is being taken to bring together employers and 
their workmen. ‘The world is full of schemes for bringing 
them to a cordial understanding of one another. All of us 
wish success to these efforts, because the welding together 
of all classes in the community would, among other things, 
conduce to stabilising the population. One cannot help 
asking, however, if it would not be good to begin this 
process at an earlier age, when the mind is more plastic. 
The school is, as we have often argued, the best place for 
manufacturing cement with which to bind all classes into 
one. If the employer and the employee have reached 
maturity, their spiritual bones, so to speak, have petrified, 
and it must be very difficult to weld them together ; but in 
childhood there is more plasticity, and statesmen who 
came to the aid of the educationist with an eye to the 
future of the State would be wise to cultivate the germ 
existing in the Duke of York’s experiment and apply it 
on a national scale. 
GRASS. 
(July, 1921.) 
The country stretches perished as the town, 
Where parks are covered with a film of brown 
That once was grass. Dead leaves of sickly hue 


ah, piteous to be seen! 


Already lie 
On lawns that crisp beneath a burning blue, 


Yet in the City corners grass is green. 


In Bishopsgate its verdure holds the eve ; 
St. Mary Staining blesses passers-by ; 

St. Paul’s vast walls protect the tiny blade ; 
Aldersgate Street can ofter beauty; e’en 
Fenchurch has secret grass within its shade: 
And in these City corners grass is green, 


There is no faery-land that so enthralls 

As trees and grass encircled by grey walls. 

The townsman’s flower burns scarlet, brave and keen, 
Ferns by the Temple Church spring wondrous fair, 
And yet a greater gift is given where 

Hidden in City corners grass is green. 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


[LORD BLEDISLOE made a very good point the other 

day when he declared that the town allotment holder 
becomes an ally of the countryside. He cannot help learning 
to sympathise with agriculture as soon as he tries to grow 
things on his own account. It is a great misfortune that 
allotment holders this year, both in town and country, are 
likely to have a bad time. In going about we have noticed 
the condition of their crops to be deplorable. One might 
be exploring an Arabian desert instead of the English 
shires after this long drought. Very little green stuff has 
come to perfection, except where it is situated by the 
banks of a river or close to some other source of water. 
Carrots and onions and peas have all been more or less 
failures save where the conditions were exceptionally 
favourable, and one result is that the price of greenstuff 
has risen to an exceptional figure. A good cabbage costs 
a shilling in the country, where usually it would be difficult 
to give it away. Very little.can be done to remedy this 
state of affairs, but, still, that little should be attempted. 
One can never predict the weather, but the chances are 
that the average rainfall will be made up soon or late. In 
the course of that process a great many garden vegetables 
could still be grown successfully enough to furnish some- 
thing for the pot during the greater part of the winter. 
Onions, as a matter of fact, should be sown about August 
2oth. Carrots of the stumpy, shorthorn type will still 
make some headway, so will beets—if of the Egyptian or 
turnip-rooted variety. The latter will, at any rate, be good 
enough to mix with small saladings such as mustard and 
cress, lettuce and radishes. In a year like this it is well 
worth the attempt. When the early potatoes or the winter 
onions are taken up, it will be enough to hoe the ground 
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and sow the seed. The results obtained in the first year 
of the war were great enough to justify the small outlay in 
labour and seed. 


HE various forest fires in France in themselves afford 
substantial evidence, if it were required, that the 
planter has not in all cases given due attention to this 
menace. Indeed, anyone who has gone over the State 
and other forests in France is perfectly well aware of the 
omission. It should certainly be noted in England, where 
forestry is at length being carried out on an increasing 
scale. ‘The private owner is very reluctant to take the fire 
danger into account. He thinks of the preponderance of 
wet seasons and is apt to consider the chance of destruction 
by this means to be very small, but he is wrong. It is not 
as if he were dealing with a food crop and his loss could be 
wiped out as that of a twelvemonth’s toil. His plantation, 
after once being started, goes on growing for a very long 
time. It may be fifty years before it can be converted into 
cash, so that, however long the interval may be between 
one drought and another, there is always the risk that the 
whole of the work may be rendered in vain. We know of 
no better way to prevent it than that of planting in moderate 
sized squares and running round the soft wood plantations a 
good wide margin of broad leaved trees, such as our oaks 
elms, ashes and beeches. The timber of the latter is always 
useful, so that the precaution does not involve unprofitable 
expense. 


'T’ can scarcely be a matter of surprise that the first 
summary of the Scottish census returns shows a loss of 
population in the north. The migration southward 
increased so enormously during the war that it would 
indeed have been a miracle if the number of Scots had 
swollen visibly in London and in the English provincial 
towns and also on their native heath. All the same, it is to 
be regretted. ‘There was something in the retort made by 
Lord Erskine—Was it Lord Erskine ?—to Dr. Johnson’s 
epigram that oats were used to feed men in Scotland and 
horses in England, to which it was retorted that this explains 
the quality of the horses in the one country and the men in 
the other. Scotland, especially in its old days, when it 
was the land of oatmeal cakes and oatmeal porridge, of 
brose and haggis and whisky, sent an extremely useful 
lot of pioneers out into the world. Wherever anything 
was doing—whether it was in London or Timbuctoo, the 
Scottish accent was well to the front. Lately there has been 
some degeneration. ‘The modern Scot consumes less 
oatmeal and drinks more beer than his forefathers. He has 
lost a good deal of the hardness which distinguished his 
race, and we could wish a more favourable census next 
time if assured that the little Quentin Durwards and Diana 
Vernons were trained up in the ancient ways, and particu- 
larly if there could be revived the parish school which did 
such excellent service that no one has been able to explain 
its supersession. 


“ FROCK of Ages Cleft for Me ” is a very fine hymn, and 

one would like to believe that it was suggested to its 
author—Augustus ‘Toplady—by the majestic rock near 
Blagdon, which was his first curacy. ‘The hymn scarcely 
needs that story. ‘There can be very few inhabitants of 
Great Britain who have not heard it in some of the most 
solemn and impressive moments of their lives. In town 
and country, too, it is associated with the close of the evening 
service and the falling shadows. At the same time, we 
cannot pretend to very much enthusiasm about the project 
for erecting a monument to Toplady on the top of the cliff. 
There is something incongruous about the idea, and, at 
any rate, it would point to a closer association of the author 
with that rocky gorge than, probably, existed in his imagina- 
tion. He did not publish this hymn in his first book of 
sacred songs, and the probability is that he did not write it 
at Blagdon. It would be in the nature of creative literary 
work if memory, which was likely to glorify the rock, 
dimly suggested the hymn which is one of the few great 
hymns in our language. 


[ RELAND’S misfortune appears to be, from a golfing 
point of view, Wales’ opportunity. In the days before 


the war the Open Irish Championship used to be the most 
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popular of holiday tournaments, to which many good 
golfers from both England and Scotland made a yearly and 
jovial pilgrimage. If the happier times that have begun 
with the truce continue, it will, no doubt, be so again; but 
meanwhile the Welsh Union have been inspired to establis': 
a similar tournament, to be held at Porthcawl at the end 
of this month, and already a number of well known 
golfers have entered. The Amateur Championshi» 
proper, though there is plenty of friendliness and goc | 
fellowship about it, is yet a dour and strenuous busine:s 
for those who survive to near the bitter end. These oth r 
championships take a great deal of winning ; but, at the san.e 
time, the players take their fights rather more light-hearted |y 
or their pleasures rather less sadly, and there is altogeth r 
something more of a holiday spirit which adds to the gaiety 
of golfers. 


“THE Oxford and Cambridge athletic team did better 
against the united forces of Princeton and Cornell 
than they did against those of Yale and Harvard. Each side 
won five events, but the Englishmen gained one more point 
as regards second places. No agreement had been made 
to count seconds in the reckoning, but the Americans 
appear to have insisted, in a most chivalrous spirit, on doing 
so to their own disadvantage. There was one curious 
feature about these sports. As a rule, in any meeting 
between English and American athletes we hold the advan- 
tage in the longer races, but in the “ field’ events we are 
more or less completely outclassed. This time just the 
opposite happened. Nokes, the Oxford hammer-thrower, 
made a University record of over 16oft., and Abrahams 
of Cambridge won the long jump, though with no very 
enormous leap. On the other hand, we were beaten in 
the three miles, just as Yale and Harvard had beaten us 
in the two miles. Another curious thing might have 
happened if Trowbridge, the Oxford hurdler, had not been 
ill. He would probably have won the hurdles, in which 
case he would have performed a unique achievement. 
Last year he won against Oxford when wearing the black 
and orange of Princeton and this year he would have changed 
his coat, and with it the result of the sports. 
IMPERFECTION. 
I write of rivers and forests, 
And the dusty scent of the May, 
The magic of a midsummer night, 
The mysterious coming of day. 
But beauty was born with wings 
And my words have an empty sound, 
For the soul behind these things 
Cannot be caught or bound, 
And as I write, the meaning 
Grows ever less and less, 
While my heart breaks with the beauty 
That it cannot express. 
MARJORIE KENNEDY-ERSKINE. 


N the search for a team that shall hold the conquering 
Australians, a united side of Oxford and Cambrid:ve 
has several times been suggested. The suggestion is now, 
it appears, likely to bear fruit, and the two Universitivs 
are to meet the Australians at Eastbourne. It is said that 
this team is to be led by an illustrious cricketer who vas 
at neither University, and strengthened by one of the b. st 
University bowlers of late years. Doubtless, the side v. ll 
be the richer by Mr. Maclaren’s captaincy and Mr. Falco: 's 
bowling, but it will lose something of its raison d’étre, a: d 
it would be more interesting if the allied forces were dra\ 0 
entirely from this year’s teams. That they will beat our 
formidable guests is, in any case, unlikely ; but, at any ra‘e, 
they will not be too old, as some of our cricketers are alleg d 
to be,.and they should be a great fielding side, which is a 
cheering thing to see. There was once a time when we 
should have been anything but despondent over the chances 
of such a side. In the greatest days of Cambridge crick«t, 
when the Eleven contained two Lytteltons, two Steels, a 
Lucas and an Ivo Bligh, Cambridge used to deal so faithfully 
by the Australians that the visitors themselves declared 
that the mere waving of a light blue coat would set them 
running. 
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THE HORSE IN ANCIENT CHINA 


By THE MASTER OF CHARTERHOUSE. 


SHALL do well at the start to renounce all claim to expert 
knowledge of Chinese art. I do not ask that this modesty 
shall be reckoned to me for virtue. I own frankly that 
any other attitude would have led to the greatest sin which 
now is left on the catalogue—I should have been found 
out. But, on the other hand, I do claim the most profound 
admiration, mixed with wonder, for an art that had long been 
great when the art of so many of the Western nations was as 
yet unborn, and which, of its kind and within its limits, found 
no rivals among those which were afterwards to come. 
Happily, however, art expertism is not the needed note. 
The aim of my article is rather to win from a few of the records 
of art some clear idea of the type of horse which acted as the 
model of the Early Chinese painters and modellers, especially 
the latter. It is, indeed, from the modellers of the horses which 
have in the last twelve years or so been found in the tombs of 
the T’ang dynasty (618 to go6 A.D.) that I shall ask to make my 
start, though it would have been possible, with less convenience, 
to have begun much earlier. It suggests itself that the placing 
of the clay horse in the tomb may have been a substitute for the 
slaughter of the brave beast who carried his master in life. 
It does not make us look upon these charming models with 
a less kindly eye. In these very remarkable finds, known to us 
in England best through the loans of Mr. Eumorphopoulos 
and Mr. F. W. Benson to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and by the superb terra-cotta statue of a Lohan—apostle 
of Buddha—in the British Museum, we are brought face to 
‘ace with fully developed types of magnificent horses from 
the hands of highly capable craftsmen. -By the consent of 
ill who know, the T’ang dynasty marks high water among 
Chinese dynasties, of art, poetry, letters, and strong government. 
it is the great period, the golden age, of a nation which could 
ilready look back on several thousands of years of culture. 
Taking these tomb records of the T’ang dynasty together 
vith the paintings of the dynasties which immediately succeeded 
them we can recognise three distinct types (if not a fourth)— 
the Charger, the Pack Pony and the Palfrey or Riding horse— 
and all of them so well defined as to assure us that China had 
reached a point in horse-breeding which was not below that 
which it had attained to in any other particular. Let us take 
the charger first. Anyone who has spent an hour in studying 
the cases lent to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. Benson 


and Mr. George Eumorphopoulos will recognise our ilustra- 
tions Nos. 1, 2 and 3 as typical of the first type. If the relative 
scale of the attendant grooms is accurate, we are dealing with a 
big upstanding horse which must have been fully sixteen hands : 
high in the crest: very deep in the body and of great girth 
(this seems to be typical of all Mongolian horses) : clean, muscular 
legs with well shaped fetlocks and very little hair. The hoof 
is beautifully formed, very round, somewhat high and upright. 
The excellence of the feet is evidently a feature of the breed 
as it occurs invariably in the best of these examples from the 
tombs, and they are nearly always modelled with great care. 
The hips are prominent and the quarters muscular, with a deep 
division running down the croup. All these features are given 
by the modellers with full realism and without conventions. 
It is not till one comes to the head that anything like convention 
is found. And even here it may be rather said to lie in the slight 
overstating of certain characteristics. Thus the Roman nose 
which gives such character to the face is in some cases, though 
not in the best examples, exaggerated almost to the section of 
a circle. Again the lips were evidently long and pronounced 
and have the appearance of being prehensile, as is still more or 
less the case with a good many breeds. I once owned a Dartmoor 
14h. pony or small horse—one of the old-fashioned sort- 

which could use his lips almost as cleverly as a man can use his 
hands in pulling out the safety pins of any loose-box bar. In 
the case of the 'T’ang chargers the lower lip was evidently much 
developed, though it is hardly possible quite to accept it in 
the exaggerated degree in which the artist has given it to us. 
It causes the breadth of the muzzle seen sideways to exceed in 
some cases the breadth of the jowl at its broadest. And yet 
here again one cannot doubt that we receive an impression of 
a characteristic which might have been missed under a more 
rigidly accurate rendering. ‘The ears are small and finely 
shaped: the eyes small but very round and prominent and 
set remarkably high up in the head and near to the ears ; and 
the upper eyelid is contracted at the inner corner almost into a 
right angle. It is this which in our own carthorses often gives 
that pathetically anxious look to the face which kind-hearted 
folk often mistake for misery in an old horse. It is of course 
nothing of the kind, and betokens no suffering, being merely 
a breed trait. It was clearly a strong trait in the T’ang charger. 
The nostrils are somewhat compressed. And here it is that 
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pipe of the camel is treated by them in 
exactly the same way. Before I pass on 
let me draw the reader’s attention to the 
vitality and movement which the 
modeller has given to Fig. 1. He stands 
pawing impatiently as he waits for his 
rider—it will be a long, long wait—full 

caparisoned with his high peaked saddle, 
the tassels of his crupper still showing 
where the crupper itself— probably 
painted—once went. It is thrown roun: 
the quarters in curiously loose fashion 
—I find this invariably the case—and 
can have had no steadying effect on 
the saddle. What vigour and go in the 
modelling of these horses wrought in 
the cheapest material! They are in 
many cases glazed but in others they 
are plain clay. It is possible, however 
that the glazes have worn away in the 
1,200 and more years that have passed. 
The glazes which have survived, of 
which there are some good instances 
at Kensington, seem to represent dark 
chestnut or bay and very light bay or 
fallow dun. 

And now let us turn to two magnifi- 
cent examples (Figs. 2 and 3) in the loan 
of Mr. George Eumorphopoulos. ‘They 
are part of the;relics found in the tomb 
of Liu-T’ing-Hsun (born 657 a.p., died 
728 A.D.), once governor of a great pro- 
vince and a distinguished general. At 
first sight there is temptation to regard 
them as of a different type from that 
which we have been considering, but 
the view is probably mistaken and is 
due to the fact that these two animals 
are very deep of body and huge of girth. 
The thought comes to one that they are 


the strongest instance of convention—and that a strange one— __ perhaps two favourite brood mares of the old general. But | 
occurs. For the nostril pipe is made to run right up till, in do not pride myself greatly on the suggestion. Perhaps if we 
some cases, it actually meets the lower eyelid, a thing of course could put saddle and bridle and trappings on them—they are 
impossible. I am at a loss to account for this in artists who quite bare—we should merely see them as magnificent weight- 
were evidently accurate observers, but I notice that the nostril carrying chargers like the others. But most people will be struck 





3-—-T7ANG DYNASTY. THE SECOND OF THE GENERAL'S HORSES. 


by the resemblance of the two bonny 
beasts to the best type of Suffolk Punch. 
Probablya Chinese general in full armour 
—though he may not have weighed as 
much as a Henry VIII or a Charles 
Brandon who needed a “ great horse” 
(Shire horse of to-day) up to well over 
twenty stone— would have been well 
suited by one of our lighter Suffolk 
beauties if he could have had one. But 
the T’ang couple were a good substitute. 
All that has been already said of the 
others holds good of them—the intelli- 
gent head, high crest, big barrel, splen- 
did leg bone and beautifully shaped hoot 
As to colour one does not feel sure that 
the glaze may not have undergone : 
change. One is a yellow (Fig. 2), per- 
haps meant to represent a sorrel, whil: 
the other (Fig. 3) is now a cream colou 
with large green splotches from whic 
the glaze has run down. I imagine tha 
the green was originally a blue and tha 
it was intended to represent a grey wit 
large Tetrarch-like markings (only thet 
The Tetrarch carried light upon dark). 
There are in an adjoining case tw 
models (belonging to Mr. Benson) of 
wholly different type. They are stiffl 
built, solid little horses or ponies—pac 
horses, one loaded with the equipmen 
of a warrior, helmet, shield and bod 
armour, while the other carries variou 
packs. They have strong, big-bone: 
legs, with a good deal of hair, to suppor 
a deep-girthed body. It is said that al: 
Mongolian horses still have this quality. 
But it is the only trait which they have 
in common with the charger type. 
There is not the slightest tendency t 
Roman nose. On the contrary, the fac« 
is very much “ dished,” and the ears 
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5.—CHINESE 


5 AND 6.—DETAILS 


peep out of a shaggy forelock. One guesses that they may be 
some kind of a hill pony. 

The third type is that of the palfrey, or riding horse, which 
is very distinct from either of those with which I have been 
dealing. The evidence for this type, which with variations 
seems to have been maintained with some uniformity, is to 
be found in the paintings of the great dynasties, the Sung 
(960 to 1260), the Yiian (1260 to 1368) and the Ming (1368 to 
1644), but especially the first two. They were a small breed, 
apparently running about 13h. to 14h. 2ins. Once more we 
find the big barrel which seems to have marked all the Mongolian 
breeds and is said still to belong to the useful ponies of which 
travellers tell us to-day. But with this heavy top there evidently 
went a remarkable fineness of bone below the knee. Indeed, 
so striking is this feature in some cases that one is compelled 
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LADIES CHOOSING A _ RIDING 


FROM CHOOSING A_ RIDING 
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HORSE (CHESTER BEATTY COLLECTION). 


HORSE. 


to see exaggeration. It suggests itself at times that the artist 
has allowed himself to symbolise rather than to represent the 
known qualities of a breed. 

The charming scene of Chinese ladies choosing a riding 
horse (Fig. 4), from a ‘‘ Roll” in the collection of Mr. Chester 
Beatty, is full of life and reality. The little horses are alive, like 
the men who are with them. We may demur, if so it please 
us, to the drawing, looking at it with European and not with 
Chinese eyes. But the scene, experto crede, stays with us. 
Look at it long enough and sympathetically enough and you 
will never again need to be told what manner of palfrey 
the ladies and gentlemen of the day chose for their riding—nor, 
for that matter, what a Chinese horse-dealer looked like also. 

And since the subject has brought us to the consideration 
of animal movement it will be interesting here to say a word 
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or two about that. No eyes, Chinese, Japanese or European, 
see instantaneously, though I am inclined to believe that the 
two former do so more than ours. We have to go to the 
camera to tell us what really happens, and that is quite a different 
thing (as artists after a brief aberration under the influence 
of the new discovery learn to their cost) from telling us what 
we see. What we really see, and probably not all of us at all 
alike, is a combination of successive portions of action—walk, 
trot, gallop—which leave an impression on the sight which is 
truly what we see. Just so a lighted stick whirled rapidly round 
produces a circle of light to our eyes. That is truly what we 
see. But an artist who should paint a single point of fire because 
reason, fact, and instantaneous photography tell him it is so, 
might expect to be written down an ass. He would paint 
therein not what he sees but what he knows. And so at all 
times artists have represented horses in motion as they see 
them or believe they see them, for convention has played almost 
as large a part in the matter as artistic sight. 

Now the. Chinese painters and sculptors of the periods 
we have been speaking of can no more claim actual fact for their 
horses in strong movement than can any of the rest of us (barring 
the camera). But it may be claimed that they do often in a 
very remarkable degree convey the sense of movement. In 
the relief of the T’ang period (Fig. 7) there is given a horse 
in full gallop. It may be mentioned that in Dr. Stephen 
Bushell’s South Kensington Handbook, Vol. 1, page 42, there 
are figured three horses from a stone slab of the T’ang period of 
precisely the same action, which clearly was the accepted con- 
vention. It is an extremely exaggerated version of the Herring, 
Alken, Leech animal at full stretch with all his four legs out at 
once. But the Chinese galloper is galloping ventre-d-terre 
with a vengeance, the belly absolutely on the level, or below 
it, of the outstretched legs. He will be down to a certainty— 
so we all of us know and feel now who have passed away from 
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the tradition of the ’forties. Should we have said so then? 
Well ! perhaps yes, since the impossibility is so very pronounced. 
But what I shall claim is that the Chinese racer moves, and | 
shall leave it at that. 

How and whence came the Chinese horse? If we agree, 
as surely we must, that the Western horse had his first place of 
birth and his first home, when he grew out of his three-tved 
childhood to his monungulate estate, somewhere in the ce::tre 
of Asia, probably not far from the desert of Gobi: and if we 
further agree that moving thence westward over thousands of 
years he ramified and developed as he went under more fay. ur- 
able conditions, and human selection into the European br: eds 
as we know them: then it becomes fairly evident that a ike 
movement and development must at the same time have | cen 
going on eastwards also into Mongolia and China, resultin. in 
the Mongolian pony and the Chinese horses. One might, perh ‘ps, 
on mere historical grounds be inclined to suspect importat ons 
of Arab horses, since about 600 and onwards there were Arai ian 
depéts established on the coast. But the influence of the Arab 
when crossed with any other breed is always conspicuo sly 
strong and unmistakable, and many of the Arab characteristics 
seem to be absolute dominants. It must be admitted that 
neither in Chinese sculpture nor painting of the great periods 
do the horses show any trace of Arab quality. One may then 
with very little fear describe them as native breeds. And they 
had reached their type, probably, before the horses of the 
Parthenon looked down over the Acropolis—possibly before 
the horses of Achilles and Meleager did battle on the plains of 
Troy, possibly before the Pharaohs first harnessed their long- 
legged steeds to their war-chariots, and certainly before Britain, 
for all its future supremacy, could have put forth anything better 
than the sturdy, rough-legged little horses which, as Caesar found 
to his cost, were no mean little beasts with a good driver behind 
them. G. S. Davis. 





THE AMERICAN BITTERN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE Arrow Lakes, with many others in that part of 

British Columbia, are extremely interesting to an 

ornithologist from the number and variety of migratory 

and resident birds, but are not suitable to many of the 

waders, owing to scarcity of marshes, “ sloughs” as they 
are there called; it is therefore a red letter day when we find a 
bittern’s nest or even catch a glimpse of one, or of any other of 
the heron tribe. 

On Fune 7th last year, with a friend, I was exploring a 
remote slough entering the Middle Watshan Lake, when we 
flushed a bittern from thick brush. The bird, rising with a 
hoarse squawk, flew down to the lake and disappeared. The 
nest was found close to where the bird rose. This nest, placed 
on the ground in a bush, was a scanty affair, mostly formed of 


flattened down reed and grass, and contained four of the pretty 
brownish eggs. Determined to try to photograph the bird 
on her nest and surmising that she was a particularly shy, timid 
sitter, we withdrew from the neighbourhood. 

June gth there were five eggs, but not a glimpse of the bird 
was obtained. Not far from the nest site—judging by the 
tracks—a medium-sized black bear had passed, and anxiety was 
felt as to the fate of the eggs with that omnivorous animal prowling 
around, only from subsequent behaviour on the bittern’s part 
it is just possible bruin, unless hungry, might have been scared 
off omelet, for the black bear is rather a timid animal. 

June 12th—Very carefully I stalked the nest so as to get 
a view of the bird and got quite a start, for the bittern 
was standing over the nest facing me, with beak pointed 
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heavenwards, the bright yellow eyes malignantly regarding me 
from behind and below the upturned bill. The eyes do not 
appear more or less sunk in the sockets as in most other species, 
but stand out and look straight at you from below the beak, 
giving a most uncanny, almost diabolical, expression to the face. 
This peculiar expression produced by the staring eyes may also 
be observed in the gannet in a minor degree. 

June 15th—We visited the spot intending to turn the bird 
off, count the eggs and set up our photographic apparatus, but 
the old bird had other ideas about this proceeding. On our 
approach she threw herself into 
threatening attitudes, snapping 
and lunging at us with her bill, 
giving vent to loud snake-like 
hissing, besides other crude 
noises. Needless to say we 
found it impossible to turn her 
off the nest without hurting her 
or getting the eggs mushed up, 
so left her alone. 

June 17th—Visiting the 
site we lashed a knife to a 
long stick to enable us to cut 
away a little herbage in front 
of the nest. Lashing the knife 
to a stick was a most necessary 
precaution, for the bird was 
again in a belligerent mood, 
fiercely striking at anything 
pushed towards her, perform- 
ing all sorts of contortions, 
snapping her bill and hissing 
loudly and furiously. Once 
she succeeded in hitting the 
stick a hard blow which would 
have made a hole in a man’s 
hand. When fighting us off 
her feathers bristled all over 
neck, back, throat and cheeks, 
not for a moment did she move 
from over the nest. 

June 20th.—We came with a 
camera. The day was intensely 
hot, with frequent thunder 
showers. The bird behaved 
much as on former occasions, 
was perhaps not quite so 
bizarre in her attitudes, not 
quite so fierce in her attack. 
We took two snap-shots. In 
the first the bird is ready to 
strike, in the second she is in 
the act of striking, with feathers 
erect all over the body. 

June 23rd.—Again visiting 
the nest with a camera, we 
determined to try to get the 
bird, if possible, in repose, a 
very difficult proceeding. We 
succeeded by focussing the 
camera, retiring to hide some 
distance off and working the 
shutter by an electric release. 
We again obtained two pictures, 
one showing the bird on the 
nest quiet and unsuspicious, 
the other gasping from the 
excessive heat. pie 

The peculiar _ position 
assumed by different species 
of bittern, with beak pointed 
skywards, is supposed by most 
people to be for the purpose of 
mimicking marsh herbage and, 
in conjunction with the colour 
of the bird, to prevent detec- 
tion; but may it not. be also 
a threatening attitude and, combined with the boldness 
displayed by the bird, be sufficient to scare certain predatory 
animals of the Canadian wilds, though one would hardly 
think such tactics would succeed in frightening a hungry bear, 
lynx or coyote? I once found a place where the latter had 
surprised a great dusky horned owl which was devouring a 
mallard on the bank of a beaver dam, both owl and mallard 
being included in the coyote’s menu—truly a case of the biter 
bit. Probably a swift bite disabled the huge owl, preventing 
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the terribly formidable talons from coming into play. 
The number of eggs in the bittern’s nest probably did not 
exceed five, but we did not succeed in counting them owing to the 
bird’s vigorous defence. 

Early in September, when in a slough skirting a small, very 
shallow creek, 1 came suddenly upon a bittern in mid stream 
not 1oyds. distant. At once the bird crouched stock still, beak 
pointing skywards in a peculiarly strained attitude, but after a 
few seconds spread its broad pinions and flapped out of sight 
over some trees. The flight appears weaker and more wavering 
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IN REPOSE ON THE NEST. 





GASPING IN THE HEAT. 


than of other herons, and as a rule, when the bird is flushed, it 
does not fly very far; on the other hand, on migration great 
distances are covered. 

The American bittern is of interest to British ornithologists 
as it has been procured several times in the old country and in 
appearance closely resembles the common European species. 

The booming sound emitted by the bird has earned for it 
in America the name of Pumperlunk or Stake Driver. To the 
Arrow Lakes it is a summer migrant. J. E. H. KEtso. 
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FRONTIER OPERATIONS in WAZIRISTAN 





COUNTRY BETWEEN 


NCEPTING those who have actually experienced it, 

there are few people who have any conception of the 

difficulties to men and animals in [ndian_ frontier 

warfare. The meagre reports of actions, ambushes 

and raids published in the Press of England convey 
very little of the hardships and toil involved, but it is left to 
the photographer to indicate to the general public in tangible 
form their true intensity. At the very time of the fight at the 
Shahur Tangi a few days ago, in which there were considerable 
casualties, we were in possession of a photograph of the actual 
region, and we appreciate an opportunity of reproducing it, 
together with others which are of interest to our readers. We 
are informed that the Waziristan Force has adopted a proper 
system of photography not only to portray difficulties which 
have to be encountered and overcome, but as a much more 
satisfactory means by which records of war may be maintained 
The official photographer was asked to visit Waziristan, and the 
results as judged by the photographs we have seen are really 
astonishing. If we are not exceeding our province, we suggest 
that the photographer or military authority should send a 
series of photographs not only of Waziristan, but of the Tochi 
and Ikurram Valleys and of the Khyber, to the War Museum for 
the benefit of the public and for record. 





CAMELS 


SARWAKEI AND WANA. 


It will be noticed from the photographs that the line of 
advance into the country lies along the courses of river beds. 
This is so at least until proper roads are cut and made in the 
sides of the mountains. In advance, wheeled traffic 1s therefore 
out of the question, and transport is necessarily by pack, mules 
and camels being used for the purpose. From reports which 
we have had the privilege of perusing we are much struck by the 
great care which the authorities in India, and the Waziristan 
Force in particular, have bestowed on their transport animals. 
The low inefficiency state, as compared with old campaigns 
when military systems were not so perfect, reflects the greatest 
credit on all concerned. The records of mules in the various 
theatres of the Great War have been marvellous, and it only 
remains to grade up the efficiency of that most indispensable 
animal of transport, the camel. The system of management 
of this animal which has been pursued in Waziristan is that of 
‘* stall-feeding’’ in the same manner as any other domestic 
ruminant, instead of the old idea of grazing, which in frontier 
regions among the hills is often only a thing in name. The 
consequence is increased robustness and ability to carry heavier 
loads. two very important factors in the circumstances of 
frontier warfare. Needless to say, the feet of camels were never 
intended for traversing water and the stony beds of rivers; 
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still, he is individually equal to greater weights than other pack 
transport animals, and in spite of casualties from sore feet, he 
is a pawn in the réle of war which holds a premier place. 

As a country Waziristan, and, indeed, the whole of the North- 
West Frontier Province, is most fascinating. The wildness of 
it appeals to the average Britisher, and one can quite understand 
the love borne for it by such fine men as John Nicholson, Herbert 
Edwardes and others. The inhabitants are in many instances 
magnificent specimens of the human race, poor to a degree, and 
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one wonders how such barren, stony regions can produce so tine 
a human physique. Most of the cultivation is done along the 
river sides, the ‘‘ kuch ”’ as it is termed, but during active warfare 
cultivation is out of the question and poverty is added to 
Turbulence is part of the nature of the many tribes, but such 
turbulence is more directed towards themselves than to the 
British Raj. Every little hamlet or malik’s abode has its enclo- 
sure walls and watch towers loop-holed for protection against 
feudal strife. The state of society is such that inhabitants carry 
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CAMELS UNDER LOADS 


rifles and bandoliers slung across their shoulders (sometimes 
two rifles), in case of inter-tribal molestation and raids, and it is no 
uncommon sight for a British officer, when travelling in districts 
not affected by war, to meet an armed party of six or ten tribes- 
men and to receive friendly greetings. They are very brave, 
and behind rocks in their mountain fastnesses possess a con- 
siderable advantage over guards of convoys in the open marching 
along long lines of communication. It is not very difficult to 
make a concerted raid on a strung-out line of camels, or under a 
disguise, with a rifle probably hidden within the folds of baggy 
trousers, to divert the course of a few camels. The photograph 
showing the rocky gorge of the Shahur Tangi aptly illustrates 
the ease with which stones, bombs, etc., can be hurled down on 
advancing troops. The quelling of turbulent races presents a 
tough proposition, particularly when operations have to be 
conducted in the hot weather. The plains are most trying for 
troops in the heat of summer, and at the commencement of 
operations in Waziristan in 1919, plains stations like Dera Ismail 
Khan and Tonk left little to be imagined in a matter of extreme 
oppressive heat, dust and general unhealthiness. The plains are 
impossible even for defence purposes, and although conditions at 
Dera Ismail Khan, Tonk and Bannu have been greatly improved by 
the installation of ice and soda water factories and by electric fans, 
still they can hardly be courted as very desirable places for 
summer residence. Up the hills into the interior of Waziristan 
it is quite delightful from a climate point of view, excepting 
of course that with continued occupation camps are inclined to 
become “ sick.” Khirgi, Jandola, Kotkai, Sararhoga, Ladha 
and Wana on the Derajat side range, from 2, 500ft. to over 5,oooft., 


OF GRAIN 


AND BHOOSA. 


and there are always cool refreshing winds and, of course, plenty 
of good water at all times. Dardoni up the Tochi Valley from 
Bannu is also a cool spot, high up and well liked. To go 
further to the North, Parichinar (about 7,oooft.), formerly an 
outpost from the Kohat district, is now a beautiful little 
cantonment. ‘There are also like possibilities at Lundi Kotal 
up the Khyber. 

Excellent roads are being constructed and railways are 
making steady progress. oad-making is a great feature in 
those regions, and their quality would astonish the ordinary 
observer. Material is, of course, to hand, and in certain parts 
nothing more is required but the clearing of small loose stones 
to form a double width for passing motor vehicles. At other 
places bridges and culverts have to be made. An amusing 
circumstance of the road between Manzai and Khirgi was an 
encounter between a steam-roller and a Ford car. The Ford 
car emerged with little or no damage and was able to proceed 
on its way; the steam-roller lay helpless for weeks, with the 
iron plate holding up the roller completely broken through. 
So much for the merit of the light Ford vehicles in that part of 
the world. 

There is no question as to the proper line of defence of our 
Indian North-West Frontier against the invasion of either 
Afghans or Russian Bolshevists. It is to be found in those 
highlands where the climate is good for our troops and life is 
bearable. What is desired is to gain the confidence of the 
numerous tribes, to put turbulence behind them by means of 
roads and railways, and to better their lot in life by affording 
them remunerative labour or useful industry. 





A GREAT FISH AND A GREATER FISHERMAN 


By Srr HuGH FRASER. 


OWARDS the end of last March I received an invitation 

to fish a famous salmon river noted for its heavy fish. 

My own rods and tackle were in the North of Scotland, 

and there was not sufficient time to send for them. 

I knew that in the spring the fishing in this particular 
river was almost entirely by spinning with the minnow. | 
arrived at my destination on Monday, March 28th, and had 
five days’ fishing before me. There had been a good deal of 
rain before I arrived, and the river was both too high and too 
much coloured. The fishing on my host’s beat had so far been 
very disappointing. During the preceding six weeks the river had 
been fished almost every day by my host and one or other of 
his friends; but although hardly any fish had been lost, only 
five had been killed, all with the minnow, the largest being 
29lbs. My kindly host, who is a past master of all things con- 
nected with salmon and trout fishing, fitted me up with first 
class equipment. I had never used a Nottingham or Silex reel 
before, and it took me the greater part of my first day to acquire 
the art of throwing the minnow effectively. For the next two 
days | fished with the minnow from morning till night without 
getting a pull or seeing anything. I have been a keen fly-fisher 
all my life and have killed a good many salmon and many trout, 
and on Friday morning, as the river had fallen considerably, 
1 told my host that if I might do so I should like to try the fly. 
He readily assented and said that I should have one of his own 
fly rods, and before we started he kindly gave me several salmon 
flies and said that his butler, C., who was an experienced hand at 
gaffing salmon, should come with me. Among the flies which 
my host had given me was a ‘“‘ Mar Lodge ”’ (size 4/0), and with 
this I fished all the morning and up to about three o’clock in the 
afternoon without. however, seeing or touching anything. C. 
said that he was afraid the day was going to be a blank again. 


I said that I would like to try once more a particular spot 
below a rock in the upper part of a pool higher up the river 
which I had fished in the morning and which I thought looked 
a very likely place for a salmon to lie. In order to fish this po« 
it was necessary to use a boat. It was a beautiful afternoon an 
the sun was still shining. We crossed over the river at the botton 
of the pool and rowed up on the other side, keeping close to th 
bank so as not to disturb that part of the pool which I was goin 
to fish. C. worked the boat with great skill and at my first cas 
I managed to place my fly exactly where I wished it to go belo 
the rock. As the fly swung round with the current I suddenl 
saw for a second a huge silvery fish in the clear, transparer 
water upon which the sun was shining. At the same momer 
the line tightened. ‘‘I have him,” I said, as the line wet 
screeching off the reel. The fish ran straight up-stream fc 
about goyds., and then leaped twice, high into the air. It was b 
far the largest salmon I had ever seen, clean-run and glitterin 
like a silver coin fresh from the mint. This first danger safel 
passed, I gradually persuaded him to come back again. C. said 
‘“ He must be well hooked, and he’s a very big fish. That fis 
of 29lbs. which the Major got would look quite small besid 
him.” For some time after this the fish moved about the poo 
but made no attempt to run. He then made a violent rush 
about 6oyds., and lashed about on the top of the water, onc 
more showing himself and giving us a fair idea of his size. Agai 
I got him well under control, and for a considerable time h 
adopted the same tactics as before, moving slowly and steadil.” 
backwards and forwards at varying depths. I had been thinkin; 
for some time that perhaps I had been rather too easy with hir 
and that I had not acted on the maxim with which I suppos: 
almost every salmon fisher will agree—that one ought never to 
let a fish rest, and that a big fish may take hours to land if he is 
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not worried enough. The line and cast had been thoroughly 
tested before we started, and I felt sure that I might depend upon 
them. C. told me that as soon as I had hooked the fish he had 
looked at his watch, and that I had now had him on for an hour 
and twenty minutes. This greatly astonished me as I had not 
realised how the time had gone. But it was nevertheless the fact, 
and I felt that we must do something to stir the fish. We 
accordingly decided to move a little way up-stream. C. had 
hardly begun to move the boat with this object in view when 
the salmon suddenly moved, and moved to some purpose. Neither 
I nor C. had ever seen anything in the movements of any fish 
to compare with the strength and rapidity of that rush; the 
salmon went at a terrific pace, straight up the river as hard as he 
could go for about 11oyds., and then leaped twice, straight up 
into the air, about a couple of feet above the surface of the water, 
broadside on, showing that he was a tremendously thick fish. 
At the very moment he was in the air the reel fell off the rod, 
and at that moment I became conscious, although, of course, | 
had lowered the point of the rod when he leaped, that the great 
fish had parted company with me for ever. ‘‘ He has gone,” | 
said, as with a sickening sense of disappointment I reeled in the 
slack line in the faint hope that he might still be on, having turned 
and come down the river again—but no, it was not to be, and 
the line soon came back to me, the cast having broken about a 
foot from the end. C. said not a word, nor did I for a time. 
No mere words are appropriate on such an occasion and cannot 
diminish the loss of a fresh-run spring salmon, so marvellously 
brilliant and beautiful, and in this particular instance probably 
half as large again, perhaps twice as large, as the biggest fish 
I have ever landed during the time, now more than forty years, 
that I have been a salmon fisher. Within a short time I started 
fishing again, but the day was done and we saw nothing more. 
After the catastrophe I found that the reel had been loose, 
and that the wedges used to make it fit closely to the rod had 
shifted and finally fallen out in consequence of the rushes made 
by the fish. I also learnt later on that thé rod did not belong 
to my host and that by a misunderstanding this rod, which 
happened not to have been taken down, but was among the 
other rods ready for use, was given to me. Probably had I 
been warned about the reel I could have prevented it from 
falling off, though whether this would have made any difference 
it is impossible to say, as many a good fish has broken the cast 
by falling back on it after jumping at the end of a long rush, 
and the more line there is out the more danger of losing the 
fish when he jumps. 

‘ There is one antic that a fish may perform which may, 
if you are unlucky, defeat you, however quick and skilful you 
are—that is, if he jumps and falls back on the cast. If you 
do not drop the point of the rod so as to let the gut go slack 
when he jumps, you are nearly sure to be broken if he falls back 
on it. If you drop quickly enough, it is bad luck if you are 
broken, but it is bad luck which sometimes does befall. If 
much of the reel line is in the water, the drop of the rod top 
does not communicate slackness to the cast quickly enough ; 
the fish may come on to it when it is tolerably taut—result 
disaster !”’ 

Being a Highlander and therefore of a superstitious race, 
need I emphasise the fact that the day of this, the greatest, 
tragedy of my life as a fisherman was a Friday, and that Friday 
April 1st! In this connection it is worth recalling that no 
references to April Fools’ Day have been found in our earlier 
literature, and it seems that this country has derived the fashion 
from France, where April Fools’ Day is a very ancient institu- 
tion, and where the dupe is known as “‘ poisson d’Avril.”” The 
April fool in this story was the fisherman, not the fish. The 
following day, Saturday, I tried to make the most of my last 
chance and fished all day long, but without a sign of anything. 
Of course, there was great discussion as to the probable weight 
of the fish, which had given both C. and myself several oppor- 
tunities of forming some estimate on the subject. We both 
agreed that it could not have been less than 35lb., and was more 
probably round about 4olb. But my story has an interesting 
sequel. On the following Monday I returned to London; and 
on the Tuesday, when fishing the pool which was the scene of 
the catastrophe, my host made a discovery which I can best 
relate by quoting from a letter which he wrote to me on the 
following day : 

“Yesterday afternoon,’’ he wrote, “‘ when fishing your 
famous pool I found what I feel pretty sure were the mortal 
remains of your big fish. He had fallen a prey to an otter, 
which after your long fight with him is very easy to under- 
stand. He lay on a rock just above the place where you hooked 
him, and considerably below where you parted company. A 
large ‘ steak’ from the middle had been removed by his ultimate 
captor, but the head and tail portions were there. From 
examination of his head he had certainly been recently hooked 
fiymly on the right side of the upper jaw. He was extremely 
thick, and must have been a most handsome fish of at least 35lb. 
[ took home two or three scales, and his age appears to have 
been between four and five years.” 

I subsequently learnt that from its condition this fish had 
no doubt been killed some days before it was found, and as it 
seems highly likely it was the fish that had defeated me, it 
must somehow or other have got rid of the fly by rubbing it 
against the rocks, a feat which is generally believed to be by 
no means unusual and which in this instance would, no doubt, 
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be rendered easier by the fact that the hook was a good-sized 
one, being about 2ins. long. 

C., who was with my host at the time, said that he also 
felt sure that it was the same fish. So it would appear that the 
victory of the great fish was after all short lived and that he was 
probably captured by a far greater fisherman than any mere 
mortal man—let alone my humble self. 

It is a very interesting fact that in the week before that 
in which I was fishing, among the salmon which were killed on 
the neighbouring beats were three, each of which weighed 
slightly over 41lb. It seems not unlikely, therefore, that my 
fish may have run up from the sea in the company of these 
splendid fish and have been much the same weight as they 
were. . : 

On describing my battle to an old friend, who is himself no 
fisherman, but a great sportsman, he replied by quoting from 
a writer, whose name he did not know, the following lines 
which I had never heard. before, nor am | able to trace their 
authorship, though they may be familiar to some of my readers : 

Upon a river’s bank serene, 

A fisher sat, where all was green, 
And looked it, 

He saw when light was growing dim, 

A fish, or else the fish saw him, 
And hooked it, 

He took with high erected comb, 

The fish or else the story home, 
And cooked it. 

Recording angels by his bed, 

Heard all that he had done or said 
And booked it, 


BOOKS FOR FISHERMEN 


The Fly-Fisher's Entomology, by Alfred Ronalds. A new edition, 
edited by H. T. Sheringham, with twenty coloured plates and 
fourteen other illustrations. (Herbert Jenkins, 15s. net.) 

AS is the case with most standard works on any subject, especially 

on sport, there is usually sufficient demand for new editions as soon 

as the first is exhausted, and like many others The Fly-fisher’s Entomology, 
by Alfred Ronalds, has now attained its twelfth edition since it was 
first published in 1836. Owing to the scarcity of this work and the great 
difficulty of procuring a copy, the angling public will welcome the issue 
of the present edition, which has been ably brought up to date under 
the editorship of Mr. H. 'T. Sheringham, Angling Editor of the Field, 
who contributes a lengthy introduction of thirty-four pages, which 
contains an interesting résumé of the history of fly-fishing, a sport which 
has always appealed to men of all classes, and minds of the most varied 
type. Consequently the literature on angling is perhaps greater than that 
on any other sport. The Editor tells us fly-fishing dates back as fat 
as the third century before Christ, when a brief reference was made 
to it in /Elian’s ‘‘ De Historia Animalium.”’ Then followed a great 
period of time of which no record is known until ‘‘ The ‘T'reatyse on 

Fysshynge ”’ appeared in the second edition of the ‘‘ Book of St. Albans ”’ 

in 1496. From this date nothing further appeared until the middle of 

the seventeenth century, when the “ Secrets of Angling,” by John Dennys, 
was published in 1652 ; then followed other works from time to time. 

There is one thing which must always attract the attention of the angling 

entomologist, viz., the queer and often unmeaning names given to many 

of our commonest insects by the angler. Why should they not have 
been correctly named in the first instance; why did the angler apply 

a nomenclature of his own to insects already known by popular names ? 

Probably it might be due to the general ignorance of entomology so 

long ago when fly-fishers created the names which have been retained 

ever since. Respecting the nineteen coloured plates, reproduced from 

Ronalds’ own drawings, that were the chief object in the production 

of his book, many of the figures are characteristic of the various insects 

depicted and quite good considering how poorly such subjects were 
figured in his day, but in some cases it is not easy to identify the species. 

Chapter I deals with observations on the trout and grayling ; Chapter II 

on the rod, line and other tackle ; Chapter III on manner of fishing for 

trout and grayling. All subjects are fully dealt with. Chapter IV gives 
an illustrated list of insects and their imitations used in fly-fishing. 

Although it is now eighty-five years since Ronalds’ book first appeared, 

it still remains the standard work on fly-fishing, and no angler should 

be without this nicely got up volume of 149 pages of letterpress, exclusive 
of the introduction, prefaces, table of contents and index. 

The Way of a Trout with a Fly, by G. E. M. Skues. (A. and C. 
Black, 18s.) 

MR. SKUES’ latest book The Way of a Trout With a Fly is fully de- 

serving of the attention of all anglers, and his deductions may stimulate 

further research on such interesting and cognate subjects as the vision 
of a trout, what a trout takes an artificial fly to be, a trout’s sense of 
colour, etc. Mr. Skues believes that a trout takes an artificial fly for 
an article of piscine food and absorbs it in this belief. If the vision of 
a trout is on a par with that of the human as regards power, can it be 
wondered at that, with the wonderfully perfect artificial flies nowadays 
presented him, even the most highly educated trout sometimes trips 
and falls a victim to the horrid hook concealed in them? Mr. Skues 
gives the dressings of a good many flies and nymphs, and the plates 
from the water colour drawings of Mr. St. Barbe Goldsmith are beauti- 
fully reproduced. I am quite at one with Mr. Skues in his section on 

““ Hands,” in the psychological chapter, and believe, as he does, that 

“hands,” which includes wrists, are of as great importance to a fisherman, 

dry or wet fly, as they are to a horseman whether riding or driving, 

to a surgeon or a dentist. Mr. Skues conv eys his reader to the Itchen 
and other well beloved streams, and his prowess thereon will make 
the fisherman’s mouth water as he reads. I agree with him as to the 

Alder fly ; for with it, fished dry however, I killed my best trout, a 

brown of exactly 4lb. net, on the Kennet at Hungerford. Anglers 

will read the book with both pleasure and profit. eka By. 
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ASHRIDGE PARK- 1) 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF 


LORD BROWNLOW. 





CCUPYING a lofty ridge 640ft. above sea level, 
Ashridge Park relies for effect upon a calculated 
picturesqueness of disposition, presenting a group 
of buildings that owes as much to the monastic as 
to the castellated traditions of the earlier English 
It is an amalgam of the two leading ideals of the 
earliest revivers of Gothic, the desire to. emulate the castle, 
as well as the abbey, of medizval times. Horace Walpole had, 
nearly half a century before, hesitated between the same 
alternatives ; sometimes he conceives of Strawberry Hill as 
an abbey, and at other times seems to regard it, “ dropping all 
humility in our style,” as a castle. Robert Adam in his essays 
leans to the castle, and frankly heads his designs as “in the 
Castle Style.” He liked the grand sweep of the great circular 
tower, with its possibility of forcible effects of light and shade. 
‘The poet Shenstone advises that broken ground suits the castel- 


builders. 


lated, while valleys and level ground with grand trees are, he 
claims, suitable to the “ retirement and cloistered character ” 
of the abbey. 

James Wyatt, R.A., the architect of Ashridge, was not a 


medizvalist by early training. ‘There is no evidence that he paid 
as much attention as Robert Adam did when abroad to non- 
classical work. ‘Taken to Rome at the age of fourteen in the 
suite of Lord Bagot, young Wyatt devoted four years there to 
the study of antiquity, followed by two years at Venice under 
Visentini. Returning from Italy in 1768 he made a resounding 
success with the first Pantheon, built in 1770-72, in the “‘ Oxford 
Road.” ‘This “ masterpiece of the British Empire,” as Gibbon, 
the historian, described it, was unhappily burnt in 1792, and 
very little was known about it until some copies of his drawings 
were discovered in the Soane Collection. 


Copyright. 





ASHRIDGE PARK: THE 
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James Wyatt (1746-1813) at once became the leading archi- 
tect of the day, sharing the field hitherto occupied by Robert 
Adam. About ten years later, however, he seems to have fallen 
under the influence of Horace Walpole and, beginning with 
Barrett’s house at Lee Priory in Kent, made essays in reviving 
Gothic, which he miscalled “The National Style.” Between 
1782-91 he made those disastrous alterations at Salisbury 
Cathedral which startled even Horace Walpole into a protest. 
This unfortunate diversion of his abilities pursued at Lichfield 
and elsewhere ultimately led Augustus Welby Pugin (1812-1852) 
to brand him as “ the Destroyer,”’ and that is now unhappily 
the chief memory that remains of James Wyatt’s achieve- 
ments. From our point of view it is important to recall that 
in 1789 he was engaged at New College, Oxford, because 
the work of William Wykeham, the most individual of the 
Medieval architects, clearly influenced Wyatt, first at the famous 
Fonthill Abbey, built 1796-9 for William Beckford, and subse- 
quently in this even larger work at Ashridge (1806-13). At 
this latter time Wyatt was engaged in recasing the exterior 
of Henry VII’s Chapel with Thomas Gayfere as mason. Con- 
sequently Wyatt was able to give a character to the work at 
Ashridge which is quite remarkable for its date. Further, 
Pugin’s father, Augustus (1762-1832), came to London in 1798 
and was in John Nash’s employ. He early established a school 
of drawing which contributed to a more accurate delineation 
of Medizval architecture. In 1821-3 he published ‘‘ Specimens 
of Gothic architecture,” a careful and accurate work, which 
is particularly referred to by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., in his notes 
on the Gothic revival as he had witnessed it in his early days. 
‘ All honour,” he says, ‘‘ to the Elder Pugin.” Ashridge there- 
fore marks a great advance on the earlier essays of the last half 
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of the eighteenth century, and approaches the standard of the 
Houses of Parliament of a generation later. Despite this, 
however, the underlying idea of the house planning is classic 
of the Wyatt school. It has the central hall motif with loggias 
and extensions, productive of that spacious architectural effect 
which runs through all Wyatt’s plans. Both Fonthill and 
Ashridge show that he anticipated Butterfield in grasping the 
element of height in Medizval architecture, and this seems 
traceable to his partiality for the interiors of New College, Oxford. 

On Wyatt’s sudden 
death by a carriage 
accident in 1813 
the work was carried 
on for five or six years 
more by his nephew 
Jeffrey Wyatt, later on 
Sir J. Wyatville, R.A., 
of Windsor Castle 
fame. ‘There is reason 
to think that the 
younger man _ had 
already been connected 
with the work at 
Ashridge. James 
Wyatt himself was so 
overburdened with 
commissions that he 
was often only able to 
furnish small sketches 
of his intentions, which 
must necessarily have 
been elaborated by 
others. Many bundles 
of Jeffrey’s drawings 
remain, and to him is 
due the main entrance, 
the completion and 
fitting up of the chapel, 
and much of the in- 
terior work. He was 
certainly an architect 
of great ability and 
industry, and was the 
head of the profession 
from the retirement of 
Sir John Soane in 1833 
up to his own death 
in 1840. The work 
at Windsor, by which 
he is best known, is a 
special case, and not 
entirely representative 
of his great abilities. 

Sir Charles Long, 
afterwards Lord Farn- 
borough, sends a book 
to John Soane, R.A., 
on May 8th, 1826, “ of 
which a few copies 
only have been 
printed.” This was 
“The History of the 
College of Bonhommes 
at Ashridge in the 
county of Buckingham, 
founded in the year 
1276 by Edmund Earl 
of Cornwall,” a folio 
of 1823 by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd, chaplain 
to the Earl of Bridge- 
water, being dedicated 
to John William, Earl 
of Bridgewater. The 
drawings were by F. 
Mackenzie and en- 
graved by Le Keux. 
Previously the college had been dealt with by Dugdale, Tanner, 
Kennet and Willis. 

The name of Ashridge is derived from a hill set with ash 
trees. As beech is the tree of Hertfordshire, this ridge, 64o0ft. 
above sea level, would be conspicuous for its ash woods. The 
College was completed in 1285, as founded by Edmund, Earl 
of Cornwall, for a rector and twenty canons called ‘‘ Bonhommes,”’ 
of whom thirteen were to be priests. It was the first of its 
type in England. The monks are supposed to have been nearly 
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allied to the Albigenses, and their habits were grey. Edmund 
had deposited at Hailes and Ashridge part of the Precious Blood 
brought from Germany, and this relic, Speed tells us, was 
exposed at Paul’s Cross by the Bishop of Rochester on Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1538. The veneration paid to this relic had led 
many to direct their bodies to be buried in the church of 
Ashridge. 

The Founder’s Charter was confirmed April 17th, in the 
fourteenth year of Edward I, at Langley in Hertfordshire. 
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The rector and brethren held the College till the twenty-sixth 
year of Henry VIII, when they recognised the Royal supremacy. 
The value annually seems to have been £416 16s. 4d. 

After the Dissolution Ashridge became the residence of 
Royalty. It was given by Edward VI in the fifth year of his 
reign to his sister, Princess Elizabeth, and she was here in 
Queen Mary’s reign. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion caused 
the Princess’ arrest at Ashridge and her removal to the Tower 
in spite of a diplomatic illness. 


’ 


Elizabeth in the fourteenth 





year of her reign 
granted Ashridge to 
William Gorge, one 
of her gentlemen 
pensioners. Three 
years later it passed 
to Henry, Lord 
Cheney, his wife and 
heirs. 

In October of 
the second year of 
James I it came to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Ellesmere, and 
his heirs forever. He 
was son of Sir 
Richard Egerton of 
Ridley in Cheshire, 
and of Alice, daughter 
of Richard Sparke of 
Bickerton. Sir 
Thomas was entered 
at Brasenose about 
1556 when seventeen, 
and proceeded to 
Lincoln’s Inn. He 
was Solicitor-General 
in 1581, Attorney- 
General 1592, and 
Master of the Rolls 
the following year, 
and in 1596 Lord 
Keeper of the Great 
Seal. He then 
married his second 
wife, Alice, widow 
of the Earl of Derby. 
In 1603 James raised 
him to the peerage as 
Baron Ellesmere, and 
made him Lord 
Chancellor. In 1610 
he was Chancellor of 
the University of 
Oxford. He died in 
1617, aged seventy- 
seven, and was buried 
at Doddleston in 
Cheshire. He left 
papers and household 
accounts of much in- 
terest for the period. 

His son John, 
who succeeded, was 
created Earl of Bridge- 
water in 1599; he 
served against the 
rebels in Ireland. In 
1631 he was made 
President of Wales 
and the Marches, 
and the incident of 
Lady Alice, his 
daughter, benighted 
in passing through 
Haywood Forest, gave 
rise to Milton’s 
“Mask of Comus,” 
which was acted 
Michaelmas, 1634. 
He died December, 
1649, aged seventy. 
John, Lord Viscount 
Brackley, his third 
but eldest surviving 
son, succeeded. In 
1602 he- married 
Elizabeth, daughter of 
William, then Earl 
and after Marquess 
and Duke of New- 
castle. ‘The earl was 
a great encourager of 
learning and justified 
Milton’s character of 
him when a boy. He 
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died in 1686, and was buried at Little Gaddesden, desiring no other 
memorial but “ that having, in the 19t” year of his age, married 
the Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, he did enjoy (almost 22 years) 
all the happiness that a man could receive in the sweet society 
of the best of wives. . After which time . . . he 
did sorrowfully wear out 23 years 4 months & 12 days & then 
on the 26 day of October in the year of our Lord 1686, and in 
the 64" of his own age, yielded up his soul into the merciful 
hand of God, who gave it.” His papers of orders for the 
regulation of his family, dated 1652, with extensions in 1670 
and 1673, reveal the domestic martinet. 

From this second Earl of Bridgewater, of the name of 
Egerton, Ashridge passed to his son John, the third earl, whose 
third son, Scroop, fourth Earl 
and first Duke of Bridge- 
water, succeeded. 

John, Marquess of Brack- 
‘ey, his son, who followed, 

ied unmarried, aged twenty. 
lis brother Francis, Duke of 
iridgewater (1736-1803), suc- 
eeded and bequeathed 
ishridge to his cousin, John 
Villiam Egerton, son of John 
ite Bishop of Durham, who 
‘as son of Henry, Lord 
ishop of Hereford, the fifth 
m of John, the third earl, 
ad brother of Scroop, the 


rst duke. This John William 
‘gerton built the present 
house (1808-1820). The 


‘ukedom had become extinct 
1 1803 on the death of 
Francis third duke, ‘the 
‘rather of Inland Navigation,” 
in whose honour was erected 
‘he Corinthian pillar on the 
common. The last earl died 
inmarried in 1809, and the 
estate eventually passed by the 
marriage of his niece, Lady 
Amelia Egerton, to Sir 
Abraham Hume, Bart., and 
of her second daughter, Sophia, 
to John, first Earl Brownlow, 
to its present possessor. 

The College was — sur- 
rounded by a noble park about 
five miles round, varied by 


hills and dales, and shaded 
with oak, beech and_ ash. 
Skelton, priest in temp. 


Henry VIII, Poet Laureate 
(died 1529), mentions the lack 
of water in his ‘ Crowne of 
Lawrell”: 


Of the Bonhoms at 
beside Barcanstede, 


Ashridge 


That goodly place to Skelton 
most kynde, 
Where the Sange_ royall is, 


Christis blode so rede, 
Whereupon he metrified after his 


mynde ee 

Fraxinus in clivo grondetque viret 
SINE RIVO, 

Non est sub  divo similis SINE 


FLUMINE VIVO. 


In front of the College was 
a court with .a gateway, to 
which were annexed apart- 
ments in which the Duke or 
Bridgewater resided. He pulled down the College about 1800, 
intending to build a new house. 

The refectory of the old College and the cloisters no doubt 
gave a key to the character of the Wyatt design. When the 
earl came into possession no room retaining a roof remained. 
here were two lodges, one the entrance gateway to the house, 
the other to the stable yard, and the engine house, which covered 
a well 275ft. deep. Of the ancient offices nothing useful was 
‘eft, except the conventual barn, a stable and a cellar. There 
ire two existing views, dated 1741, still in the house, showing 
the former buildings. 

The north or entrance front of the new mansion was bounded 
mn the east by a line of great lime trees and on the west by an 
qually fine line of elms, giving a frontage of about a thousand 
eet. The programme may be judged from the following : 
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The character of the building is that of a battlemented 
Mansion, in which are retained a few traces of the earlier or, cas- 
tellated modes of security ; with which are united, as in days of 
old, ornaments of a more delicate construction, and which were 
particularly applied to the parts of a building intended for religious 
purposes. 
Two pre-existing but lengthened avenues assisted in fixing the 
position of the entrance. 

In the ‘‘ Trees of Great Britain,” by H. J. Elwes and 
A. Henry, there are a number of illustrations of examples at 
Ashridge. ‘The authors say : 


The celebrated Queen Beech remains, and though in one or 
two places it shows slight signs of decay, it may I hope, live for 
a century or more, as it is in a fairly sheltered place, and has no 
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large spreading limbs to be torn off by the wind. This extremely 
perfect and beautiful tree was photographed with great care from 
three positions by Mr. Wallis (Plate 5), and as carefully measured 
by Sir Hugh Beevor and myself in September, 1903. We made it 
as nearly as possible to be 135 feet high (certainly over 130), 
and this is the greatest height I know any deciduous tree, 
except the elm, to have attained in Great Britain. Its girth was 
12 feet 3 inches, and its bole straight and branchless for about 
80 feet, so that its contents must be about 400 feet to the 
first-limb.. «  «; 

But though it is doubtful whether any place in England can 
boast so many perfect beech trees as Ashridge, this park contains 
also some of the finest limes, the largest horse-chestnuts, and the 
most thriving and bulky chestnuts ; and in a wood not far off is 
an ash which is much-the best grown tree of its species, if not the 
largest, that I have seen in England. All things considered, I 
doubt whether there is a more interesting and beautiful type of 
an English park than Ashridge, for though it contains few exotic 
trees, and no conifers, except some Scotch pines, it has a magnificent 
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herd of red, of Japanese, and of fallow deer, as well as flocks of 

St. Kilda sheep, and white Angora goats. 

The shooting on the estate is quite unique. There are 
about 1,100 acres of excellent cover shooting, which provides 
six separate days of first-class shooting in which a team of eight 
guns can easily bag 1,000 pheasants a day. Nearly all the 
coverts lie on the sides of hills, and the birds fly extremely 
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high and afford excellent sport. There are also two small 
beats, on each of which 400 pheasants should be bagged 
in the day. The partridge shooting is also extremely good, 
Six days yielded 100 brace a day a few years ago, when 
Mr. George Macorquodale had the shooting. Next weck 
we shall continue this account and illustrate the interiors .f 
this great mansion. ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 
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ITH all big meetings such as Ascot and Goodwood 

tragedy must inevitably be associated with the 

racing. The higher class the racing is the more 

accentuated does failure become when concerned 

with events for the best class two year olds or 
those 10r older horses. No matter what happens in handicaps, 
providing nothing out of the ordinary occurs, as was the case 
with Charleville last week, results are accepted with a philosophy 
which is as old fashioned as anything can be in connection with 
racing. They just happen, and the ill which Glanmerin does 
to the world generally through his horribly expensive failures 
for the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot and the Stewards Cup at 
Goodwood is soon forgotten. 

It is otherwise when a crack two year old like Lembach 
jails to live up to the standard of his own creating. You may 
recall how he was an odds-on favourite for the New Stakes at 
Ascot and how he was gambled on. Several big backers who 
have not yet ‘‘ settled’’ over the meeting ascribe their plight 
to the failure of this horse. I do not suggest for a moment that 
this was a fluke, as it may be that Lord Jersey’s Scamp, which 
beat him, is a high class one in every way. As to that we shall 
know more when this colt comes to compete for the Gimcrack 
Stakes at York towards the end of this month As for Lembach, 
he did much to rehabilitate himself when he won the July Stakes 
at Newmarket, and on the assumption that he was still in the 
top class he was once more gambled on, this time for the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood last week. 

It was his fate to be beaten a head by Mr. S. B. Joel’s 
Fodder, a youngster that had been well whacked at Epsom 
n Derby week in the race won by Mr. J. B. Joel's Stupidity. 
Thus once more Lembach let his hosts of supporters down, 
but in this case there was tragedy blended rather thickly with 
the lapse. For instance, I do not think he should have lost, 
and I can see Bullock now holding the colt in check, conserving 
him for the six furlongs as he doubtless thought, and imagining 
that he had only Mr. J. B. Joel’s Shining Willow to beat. It 
Was as thev entered on the last furlong that Fodder suddenly 
swerved towards him and raced on madly and with surprising 
speed. Bullock had immediately to let out all-reefs, but the 
hot favourite was a head to the bad as they struggled past the 
only point that matters. * Bullock is a very fine jockey, and if 
the race were to be run again I imagine he would send Lembach 
on about his business and win, for I am sure he was the best 
horse in that field. 

It was in a two year old race also that we saw another one 
competing for high honours quite snufied out through making 
As a matter of fact, Captain Allison's 
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starting at the meeting was excellent, and Liverpool, for instance 
might make a useful note. It was Spike Island’s own fault 
that he left the ‘“‘ gate”’ so tardily, and anyhow they ran this 
race for the Lavant Stakes at a tremendous pace.  Firefiend, 
which won it for Mr. Jack Joel, must be an extraordinarily fast 
filly. It was she that made the pace such a “ cracker,” and 
she just stayed on to win from the brother’s horse, Unison, 
which was heavily betted on. The keen rivalry between these 
two great breeders and owners of racehorses was a most fasci- 
nating feature of the meeting. Here was a splendid instance 
of true sport and not merely commercialism entering into the 
racing. Each brother fancies his own and each attracts a big 
following. They wager on the result and the world is made 
wiser, while breeders find inspiration from the breeding of the 
winners. We see now more than ever what a great power tlic 
Messrs. Joel are in English racing and how it has certainly worke« 
for good. Mr. Jack Joel owns Sunstar and Mr. Solly Joel hes 
Polymelus, and those horses are a long way at the head of tlic 
winning sires’ list. The former has some beautiful two ye 
old fillies this year; the latter, strangely enough, has go 
colts. Up to the point at which I am writing the fillies a 
prevailing. I have referred to Firefiend’s narrow victory ov 
Unison. She is a chestnut filly by Torloisk from Fire Witc.: 
Unison is a chestnut colt by Pommern, who is going to be a 
worthy successor to his own sire, Polymelus, at the Maiden 
Erlegh Stud. Then it was Mr. Jack Joel’s charming fil 
Stupidity that beat his brother’s colt Pondoland for the Ha 
Stakes. She had won the Mersey Stakes at Liverpool in ti.c 
previous week, and it is not improbable that she was feeling t 
effects of the race and the journeys, as she only accounted { r 
Pondoland (winner of the Coventry Stakes at Ascot) by he | 
a length. I had expected her to win easier than that. S'e 
is by Polymelus or Sunstar, but there is no question that Sunst: r 
is her sire. Her dam Absurdity showed that she was not 1 
foal a month after her return from a visit to Polymelus at Maid«: 
Erlegh. She was then mated with Sunstar, and the result 
Stupidity. It is a pity to find such a good one with such a bid 
name. There was, however, much to be said for the nam 
given to Absurd, Jest and Black Jester, which were all from tlic 
same mare, Absurdity. i 

I have said that tragedy is not necessarily associated wi 
handicaps except in the case of awful blundering or acciden 
I can think of no word more adequate to describe the happenin 
which caused Mrs. Fred Hardy’s Charleville to lose the Goodwood 
Plate. Half way up the straight, when he had got the race 
won, he hit himself and caused such pain as to make him falter 
and lose the race to Arravale, a six year old steeplechase: 
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There is not the slightest doubt 
that Charleville would have won 
but for the mishap, and in that 
sense the failure was tragic to 
all concerned with him; and, 
a{ter all, he was an even money 
favourite and heavily backed 
throughout the country. When 
one is out of luck how atro- 
cious Ul-luck canbe! Thus the 
Charleville stable have only 
just missed winning such im- 
portant races as the Ascot Gold 
Cup, Royal Hunt Cup, Northum- 
berland Plate, Bibury Cup and 
G odwood Plate. Perhaps it 
was no wonder that Charle- 
ville came to hit himself after 
he had got the race won. 

There was a considerable 
diference in the form shown 
by Service Kit, owned by a 
bookmaker, at Alexandra Park, 
pror to the handicap _ being 
p ylished for the Stewards Cup, 
a: | at Goodwood where he did 
w 1. It was subsequently made 
th: subject of a stewards’ 
e juiry. The public had no 
e1. ouragement to back him, 
be ause of that Alexandra Park 
sh wing, but the bookmaker- 
ov ner, his trainer, and their 
innediate friends had what is 
caied a ‘‘ good” race. They 
won well and thereby showed 
usthatthey did not believe the 
Alexandra Park form to have 
be-n correct. The success of Service Kit was not well 
re cived, which is a simple statement of fact, and one could 
wich that it had been otherwise. Glanmerin was not the 
horse he was at Ascot. Naturally, we were not to know 
this before the race, for only the race could prove it. The 
explanation, no doubt, is that he has gone stale without 
letting his trainer be aware of the fact on the training 
ground. The three year old filly Stargrass was second in 
Mr. Joel’s colours, but the Victoria Cup winner, Polydipsia, 
in his brother’s colours, was given a rough passage in the race 
and was quite incapable of showing what he could do under a 
iolb, penalty. 

Sir Alec Bailey had the satisfaction of seeing his wonder- 
fully good staying three year old Bucks win the Goodwood 
Cup after a rousing tussle with Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen’s Eaglehawk, 
also a three year old. Best of the four year olds was Braishfield, 
but, well as he ran, he could not quite last out the long journey 
of two miles and five furlongs. We saw Lembach do much to 
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restore his damaged reputation when, on the last day, he won the 
Molecomb Stakes, beating an odds-on favourite in Mr. Jack Joel's 
Lady of Liége, which was regarded as one of the certainties of the 
meeting, but it is possible that the best two year old seen out 
at the meeting was Mr. B. Joel's Sicyon, which treated |.ord 
Derby’s smart filly Fordingbridge with scant courtesy in the 
six furlong race for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. He is an 
extraordinarily big and powerful horse, and no good little one 
will ever beat this good big one. It was delightful to see 
Tetratema again, unquestionably the best horse in the country 
up to six furlongs, and altogether it was a most interesting 
meeting, especially for the brothers Joel, who between them 
carried off eight of the races, while l’onoghue easily carried 
off the riding honours. 

A little while ago I received a copy of Mr. F. M. Prior's 
“* Register of Thoroughbred Stallions,’’ and I should like to 
pay my tribute to its excellence and extreme usefulness. Many, 
apart from actual breeders, may turn over its pages to find 
much subject for thought and 
inspiration in them. It is 
published at 30s. from the office 
of the Sportsman, Bridewell 
Place, E.C. 4. 

A syndicate of well known 
starting-price bookmakers have 
started operations on Pari- 
Mutuel lines, and the movement 
is being watched with the 
keenest interest. The day may 
not be distant when at last the 
State will realise what a splendid 
revenue might be derived from 
State-supervised betting on 
Pari-Mutuel methods as carried 
out in France and elsewhere. 
Until then it is apparently to 
be left to private enterprise to 
advertise the claims of the 
system, and, no matter what the 
strength of interested criticism 
may be, it is a fact that the four 
principals in the syndicate do 
attract a very considerable 
public following. They have 
published their first returns on 
Goodwood races, including the 
Stewards Cup, and while the 
racecourse starting price of 
Service Kit was returned at 20 
to 1, the Pari-Mutuel showed 
the horse at 36 to 1. Any con- 
sistent showing of margins over 
the race-course returns is sure 
to prove a powerful factor in 
changing ideas of stay-at-home 
backers and make them wish for 
the institution of the system 
on racecourses, PHILIPPOS, 
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SCARCITY OF BLOODHOUNDS 


By A. CrROxTON SMITH. 


ITHIN a week three letters reached me recently 
from correspondents in the United States enquir- 
ing if I had any English bloodhounds for sale. 
As far as I can ascertain the detective agencies 
in America differ considerably from our private 
enquiry offices, the duties undertaken being of a much more 


comprehensive char - 
acter. While ours 
principally confine their 
activities to what may 
be termed civil cases, 
the American agencies 
seem to supplement the 
work of the police: 
being prepared to in- 
vestigate criminal affairs 
or trace missing per- 
sons. Many of them 
are in the habit of using 
bloodhounds for track- 
ing purposes. The 
headings of the letters 
before me reveal a side 
of business enterprise 
which is novel to 
British ideas. One 
says: “Our repre- 
sentatives cover the U.S. 
like a_ blanket,” an- 
nounces that they are 
finger-print experts, and 
that they are concerned 
with collections, 
shadowing, tracing and 
investigations. Another 
has the significant 
phrase: “Strikes handled 
in all phases.” They 
might with advantage to 
themselves open a 
branch in Great Britain 
at the present time. 
The third has for 
its motto: “‘ Efficiency 
holds the wo:ld in the 
hollow of its hand.” A 
most wholesome precept 
which we as a_ nation 
might emblazon on high 
for all to read. I do 
not imagine that any 
breach of confidence will 
be committed if I 
quote a _ sentence or 
two from one of the 
letters. ‘‘ This agency 
is making plans for a 
great extension, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 
Among the equipment 
we are contemplating 
purchasing in the very 
near future is a pack 
of thoroughbred English 
bloodhounds. We have 
a couple of pedigreed 
registered bloodhounds 
which we are using 
successfully in our work 
at the present time, but 
we expect to be able 
to use aS many as a 
hundred hounds, which 
we shall distribute 
among many of our 
representatives through- 
out the United States, 
Canada and Mexico.” 
Now, clearly, these 
assiduous gentlemen are 
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not proposing to embark upon such a costly undertaking as te 
acquisition of fifty couples of bloodhounds unless they se 
their way to make some use of them at remunerative ratcs, 
and unless they knew from experience that the hounds 2 -¢ 
equal to the task they will be called upon to perform. \s 
a matter of fact, my files are full of cuttings from Americ .n 
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papers relating to tie 
exploits of bloo|- 
hounds in runniig 
down criminals, so: :e 
of which would appear 
incredible were it not 
for the knowledge 
of the pains taken by 
these detective agenc.es 
in training hounds on 
acoldscent. From 
time to time before the 
war I referred to them 
as an example of what 
could be done in 
England were we so 
minded, and it was a 
pleasure to know that, 
where the propaganda 
had fallen upon fruitful 
soil, the results had 
more than warranted 
the trouble expended. 
It is not possible for 
us to do as much as 
is being done in the 
United States on 
account of the differ- 
ence in physical con- 
ditions, our thickly 
populated land intro- 
ducing complications. 
All the same, in the 
United States hounds 
are frequently used in 
the neighbourhood of 
towns. 

I have not had 
much to say upon the 
subject during the last 
year or two simply 
because it is useless 
creating a demand that 
cannot be satisfied. 
The war has knocked 
the breed about con- 
siderably, and ex- 
ceptional circumstances 
have nearly denu:ed 
the country. Several 
years must pass, I fvar, 
before we get back to 
the 1914 positicn, 
notwithstanding — -he 
prolificacy of the 
race. Unhappily ‘us 
prolificacy is offset by 
the high distem er 
mortality, and until — at 
scourge is maste:ed 
bloodhounds are nm ver 
likely to be numer us, 
and, therefore, ch: ap. 
Should a demand 
arise, however, at re- 
munerative prices i 1s 
to be hoped tuiat 
sufficient breeders will 
be attracted to 1 eet 
it. The immedaate 
position is not reas-ur- 
ing, although I am not 
pessimistic enough to 
believe that the siall 
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entry of eighteen at the Kennel Club Show is indicative of 
the actual strength. Some of the older breeders have fallen 
nut altogether, and others are not keeping more than one 
9x two hounds, but a select few are managing to carry 
on, so that a nucleus remains upon which the future can 
build. 

Among those to whom we are looking to help on the 
work of reconstruction is Mrs. Edmunds, Ledburn Manor House, 
Leighton Buzzard, whose kennels are illustrated this week. 
Should she become lukewarm it would be little short of a calamity, 
because her hounds, though exemplifying all the best points 
of the breed in head qualities, are all built on thoroughly work- 
manlike hound lines. Asa keen hunting woman she has no use 
for handsome cripples, aiming at bone and movement, with 
straight, clean fronts and sound, muscular hindquarters and 
loins. More than that—and this is a most important matter— 
Mrs. Edmunds is a pastmistress in the art of schooling a hound, 
all of hers being tractable and well mannered. If a hound is to 
be of any value to the police it is necessary that he should have 
confidence in any surroundings, and that he should allow himself 
to be handled or checked without sulking or becoming nervous. 
A great deal of stress may well be placed upon temperament, 
and when I see Mrs. Edmunds controlling a couple and a half 
of hounds without the least trouble in a crowded London station, 
I say instinctively : ‘‘ That’s the stuff we want.” We had been 


for too long obsessed with the idea of nervous and headstrong 
hounds, forgetting that for these faults the training was mainly 
responsible. At one time Mr. Edwin Brough was in the habit 
of bringing out hounds that did not disgrace themselves by 
dragging their handler behind them, and Mrs. Edmunds is 
doing the same thing to-day. 

Of the hounds illustrated, Ch. Ledburn Binnacle, by Ch. 
Solly ex Playful, continues to be the best of her sex, although 
whelped as long ago as 1912. She manages to retain her form 
in a wonderful manner, and is still a model of what a bloodhound 
bitch should be. Ch. Ledburn Brigadier, only two years 
younger, is a handsome son of Binnacle and Hordle Laertes. 
He is a fine, upstanding hound, with heavy bone carried well 
down, and a rare girth at the ribs. ‘The look of a worker is 
stamped all over him. The others all belong to the younger 
brigade, and are of a quality that promises well for the future. 
Mrs. Edmunds believes that breeding from sound stock and 
careful rearing will do much to overcome the predisposition to 
distemper of which I have spoken. She says: ‘ One gets 
occasionally hounds that are not so robust of constitution, 
and also one often has a sound, lusty puppy, which, after strugg- 
ling through distemper will develop into a delicate creature, 
distemper being like typhoid to the human race, in that it so 
frequently leaves a weakness somewhere. I think if only more 
headway could be made with inoculation against distemper 
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CHAMPION LEDBURN BRIGADIER. 


prospects for the breed 
would brighten consider- 
ably. One _ frequently 
hears it said that blood- 
hounds have distemper 
so badly. They do, but 
so do other breeds. I 
am told that the Alsatian 
suffers equally badly, if 
not worse, and he _ has 
not the ancient origin of 
the bloodhound. When 
one hears of the appal- 
ling losses in foxhound 
kennels it makes one 
wonder why some are 
sO anxious to cross them 
into the bloodhound, as 
there seems little advan- 
tage to be gained. A 
bloodhound cross was in- 
troduced into the Dum- 
friesshire pack of otter 
hounds some -years ago, 
and I am told that it has 
improved the music and 
that the progeny are quite 
as good at taking to the 
weter, nor are they any 
more subject to contract- 
ing chills than the other 
hounds.” 

The subject of inocu- 
lation against distemper is 
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one that interests me a good deal. Let me 
mention that a vaccine prepared by the Jenner 
Institute to the prescription of Dr. S. Monckton 
Copeman, F.R.S., was used last year in a leading 
pack of foxhounds with the most satisfactory 
consequences. It should be given an extended 
trial, precautions being taken to ensure that 
the directions are carefully followed. 


THE TSETSE FLY 
AT THE “ZOO” 


T was not so very long ago, comparatively, 

that a little brown fly, insignificant in appear- 

ance, leaped into sudden notoriety and its. 

little domestic affairs became the common 

table talk of scientific men all over the 
world. It was after a severe epidemic of sleeping 
sickness in Uganda that the Royal Society 
sent out a Commission in 1902 to enquire into 
the cause of the outbreak, and the investigations 
of Castellani, Bruce and Nabarro established 
beyond doubt that this disease is caused by a 
trypanosome conveyed by the Tsetse fly (Glossina 
palpalis). 

The disease itself had been known for a 
long time, the symptoms of ‘Sleepy Dis- 
temper” having been recorded from Africa 
nearly 200 yearsago. Desirable tracts of country 
in that Continent had long been branded as 
uninhabitable for man and his domestic herds ; 
and from time to time whole villages were 
wiped out or abandoned as the dreaded sickness 
carried off most of the inhabitants. But 
hitherto the connection between the fly and the 
parasite had not been proved, and thus a 
problem which had baffled medical men for ages 
was suddenly flooded with light. 

It was explained how the disease could 
suddenly break out in a new area; as had 
happened, for instance, when Stanley’s Ex- 
pedition brought natives from an_ infected 
area into parts which had never before suffered 
from sleeping sickness. Stanley’s hired carriers 
were apparently healthy, but they carried the 
germs of the malady in their blood and were 
in a state to infect all Tsetse flies which came in 
contact with them. 

On the other hand, it was explained why 
infected natives transported frcm the ‘“‘ Fly 
Belts’ to other countries did not spread the 
disease if there happened to be no Tsetse fly 
there to abstract the trypanoscme from their 
blood. Thus without an intermediate host 
the insect is no source of danger to man. The 
Tsetse fly pupz in the Insect House at the 
Zoo will develop into innocent brown flies, 
fully armed, of course, to carry out their detest- 
able blood-sucking habits, but without the 
awful weapon by which they are able to mow 
down whole communities, that having been left 
behind in Equatorial Africa. 

Little by little the life-cycle of the parasit: 
and of its erratic host have been shown up 
thanks to the untiring energy of successiv: 
workers, who carry out investigations unde! 
conditions which are extremely difficult and ofte: 
very dangerous. 

Flies of this species, Glossina palpalis, ar 
never very far from water; they are found in 
swamps and marshes, and on the borders 
rivers, streams and lakes, in undergrowth an 
bushes thick enough to provide them wit? 
cover. So well defined are their tastes tha 
experts can tell at once whether a particula 
locality is a likely habitat. 

Various means have been resorted to fo 
controlling the Tsetse fly. It has been prove: 
that districts cleared of scrub are so distastefu 
to it that it is driven to seek more congenia 
quarters, but it would be an enormous under- 
taking permanently to clear so vast an area a 
that over which the insect ranges. 

Another project was the wholesale slaughte 
of wild game, which are intermediate host 
passing on the: parasite from their own blood, 
where it is harmless, to their domesticatec 
relatives on which it has such deadly effect : 
they can also act as ‘reservoirs’? of the 
trypanosomes over a considerable period. The 
effect of such a scheme was to be seen at the 
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end of the last century when South 

Africa was scourged by Rinderpest. The \ 
Tsetse fly was considerably reduced in 
numbers at that time in those zones 
which were swept by this cattle disease ; 
but the destruction of game, would 
never lead to the extermination of all 
the species, for almost any kind of 
mammal as well as birds and reptiles 
supply them with food. 

But a scheme, which is now being 
successfully carried out in Uganda, was 
made possible when the history of the 
fly had been worked out, for it was 
discovered that at one period of its life 
at least it can be destroyed in large 
numbers. Patient investigation revealed | 
that the females are very particular in their 
choice of a suitable spot on which to 


deposit their progeny. These are not laid as Natural size: 
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eggs but as full-grown grubs, and the place 
‘ selected must be well shaded and covered 
with dry, loose soil. The grub is nourished 
in the body of the mother until it reaches 
maturity by means of so-called ‘‘ milk 
glands,” so that when born it is ready for 
the next stage and pupates in about half 
an hour. In that time the grub has wrig- 
gled itself down-under the rough gravel; 
but, of course, this would only be possible 
in loose soil. 

When these pupation sites are located 
they are carefully marked, and_ periodi- 
cally the pup2 are collected and destroyed. 
Moreover, artificial sites are prepared 
offering precisely the same ideal conditions 
tothe mother flies, who joyfully hurry there 
to deposit their precious freight where it 
happens to be most convenient for the 
collector’s hand, Evrryn CuEESMAN,. 


TSETSE FLY. 
(GLOSSINA PAPALIS.) 


THE PROSE AND VERSE OF WALTER DE LA MARE 


Memoirs of a Midget. (Collins.) 
Poems (1901-1918). Two vols. (Constable.) 


F Walter de la Mare’s verse little that is new remains 
to be said, but if there happens to be any lover of 
good literature who is not yet familiar with it he is 
to be envied. We can conceive of no occupation 
likely to yield more pleasure than the reading of 

this novel simultaneously with a discovery of the poetry. No 
edition of the latter is so complete as the admirably printed 
and perfectly got up two volumes issued by Constable and Co. 
The same unique mind is expressed in the story and the poems. 
Nowhere else will you find its exact parallel. I would put the 
Memoirs of a Midget side by side with “‘ Pride and Prejudice.” 
In excellence they are alike though in character they widely 
differ. Jane Austen reminds us of a smooth and silvery brook 
flowing between green meadows in Maytime, mostly smiling 
to the sunlight, but occasionally grave under the clouds 
or dark where the strangling willows meet across the stream. 
Walter de la Mare is more like the mountain burn, here frothing 
and sparkling, there dropping into mysterious deep pools where 
the big fishes are. Had the Midget’s tale been “ painted on 
ivory” by Jane the inimitable it might have taken a place among 
her masterpieces but it would not have been what it is. For 
the gifts of the author are stronger if not greater than hers. 
One places as most distinctive of them the mystic imagination 
that produced “ The Listeners ” and the eerie elfin fancy that 
gave us “ The Rhymes of Peacock Pie.” 

Who but Walter de la Mare could have invented Midgetina, 
the daintiest and smallest creature in the world of art? Who 
could have painted her “from dainty limb to dainty limb” ? 
And the result is no merely beautiful bit of porcelain or tiny 
image of human perfection. She actually does breathe and 
live and have her love-story. On her and Fanny Bowater and her 
mother, a landlady of the Dickens type, the author’s art has been 
lavished. ‘They will take their places among the best drawn 
figures in English fiction—she especially, because the author 
has shown the hand of a master in adorning her with the little 
airs, elegancies and accomplishments that form a perfect setting 
for her winning cnaracter. I suppose the tragic ending of her 
love-story must be accepted as one of those things that had 
to be, but every true lover will bemoan that ‘“ Mr. Anon” 
had to be sacrificed even though his life was forfeited as the 
consequence of his own chivalry. It wants but a touch to 
qualify the story of his death for a place among Life’s Little 
Ironies. All the more keenly do we feel this because Midgetina 
reveals rather than relates her love with demure reticence and 
unfailing charm. Besides, she had already experienced a 
great disillusion. Her love of Miss Bowater resulted in as 
much disappointment as might have served for a lifetime. 

Few readers of Chapter I, even if there had been no author’s 

name to the book, could fail to notice that the likings and mis- 
likings disclosed fit in well with those declared in the poems. 
Thus Midget tells of the much loved Kentish Garden of her 
early years how : 
‘The lesser and least of living things seemed to accept me as one of 
themselves. Nor had I any distaste for the caterpillars, centipedes 
and satiny black slugs. Mistress {Snail would stoop out at me like a 
‘oster-mother. Even the midges left me entirely unmolested. 
Here is the very observation and experience that gave us 


Old Sallie Worm from her hole doth peep: 
“Come!” said old Shellover 
“Ay!” said Creep. 


A “ childish fancy ” that does not seem to have forsaken the 
grown-up author was that 


Apart from the silvery darting flies and the rainbow coloured motes 
in the sunbeams, fine and airy and invisible shapes seemed to haunt 
and hover around me when all was still. 


His wizardry brings these “ fine and airy and invisible shapes ”’ 
into the study or summer-house where this book is read. 
We cannot but believe that the last sentence of Midgetina’s 
opening chapter is true of the author : 


Whatever other company may have been mine I had the clouds and 
the water and the insects and the stones, while pimpernel, mousetail, 
tormentil, the wild strawberry, the feathery grasses seemed to have 
been made expressly for my delight. 


The Memoirs of a Midget is by no means in itself a midget- 
it belongs rather to the type of big books which the poet Tennyson 
used to delight in. Such were the great novels of the eighteenth 
century. Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Smollett differed in 
many things, but they are alike in their habit of writing spaciously. 
They needed room for the details, humours and fancies that 
make the microcosm a reproduction in little of a world. 
Readers of novels to-day object strenuously to tedium, 
but never to length. It was the novelist of the cloak and rapier 
school who introduced the breathless style to suit the haste 
with which they rushed from one sanguinary or otherwise exciting 
episode to another. Walter de la Mare must, one imagines, 
have taken years to write this book; it contains something 
like a quarter of a million words. It is not dated, but the time 
in which it is placed appears to be about the end of the nine- 
teenth century. At any rate the period was before that in which 
the swift taxi superseded the hansom and great ladies still drove 
about in a barouche. Its length will prove no barrier to its 
success for the simple reason that it is not due to the introduction 
of thin episodes. Nothing in it is produced by machinery ; 
it is all hand-sewn, and hand-sewn with such minute care 
that the texture will be searched in vain for a flaw. Seldom has 
one the chance of reviewing a new book where the evidence of 
good work is apparent on every page. ‘This is not to say that the 
book is faultless. Mrs. Monnerie and her circle are not so 
felicitously dealt with as the rest. One suspects too that 
the author has surrendered himself to the influence of 
Dickens as far as the plot goes, and he could not have 
chosen a worse master. De la Mare and Dickens both 
begin their surnames with a D, but that is the only 
relationship. In learning, taste and genius there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between. Neither the suicide of Mr. Crimble 
nor the circus business is at all essential to the development 
of the Midget. She triumphantly sustains the interest without 
these sensational episodes. She and Fanny, Mrs. Bowater and 
the girl Polly are- creations that may be expected to take a 
lasting place in English literature. F, A. G. 


The Brimming Cup, by Dorothy Canfield. (Jonathan Cape, 8s. 6d.) 


WHEN Lord Grey of Fallodon was last in the United States he 
referred in terms of the highest praise to Miss Dorothy Canfield’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Brimming Cup.” At the time when Lord Grey spoke 
it was unprocurable in this country, but has now been published by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape. It is a decided exception to the class of best sellers. 
It is a strong, full novel, dealing with a theme closely akin to that which 
exercises the power and skill of Rose Macaulay in her latest novel. 
{t is the unrest of women, an unrest akin to that unrest felt by men 
and expressed in politics, in change, in aspirations, in new and 
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half-defined hopes. The difference is that whereas men rebel against 
conditions and methods of government, women are apt to blame 
themselves or destiny. Life in retrospect looks so brief, a little fluttering 
period of girlhood, a short space of love with its poetry and romance, 
wifehood, motherhood. Then the function is fulfilled and the end 
comes. All this is rendered with power and skill, though in language 
very pronouncedly American, but we noticed that the Times Literary 
Supplement will have none of it. The dissatisfied heroine ‘‘ yearns ” 
she has “‘ yearned through Europe,” and therefore from a distinctive 
point of view is condemned. But it is curious that Henley’s scoff at 
** vearnestness ’’ should have been revived to do the trick. 


Dark Side Out, by Eleanor Acland. (Sedgwick and Jackson, 7s. 6d.) 
THERE is something old-fashioned about Dark Side Out. Perhaps 
it is merely an absence of that self-conscious attitude of the novelist 
towards the novel which makes so much inferior modern fiction tiresome, 
perhaps it is that here is a whole complete story told, not merely hinted 
at or suggested or dissected in order to show some particular seaminess. 
‘his i3 not to say that the sordid and unpleasant things of life are 
glossed over ; they are frankly acknowledged, but they are not exploited. 
Whatever it is it carries with it a faint delicious flavour of the middle 
of last century and of the attitude to life of the novelists who were 
writing then, books which, strange as it should seem to us who look 
at things so differently, seem to have a permanent value. Miss Acland 
understands children. Little Luke and little Jenny are true in every 
gesture, and Jenny at least is as real when she is grown up. But it is 
in Rebecca, the servant at the Mill House who has loved Luke’s father 
patiently, faithfully, with no hope and little reward, in her girlhood 
and carries that love on to his son, that Miss Acland shows most perfectly 
her understanding of a woman’s heart. The conception of Rebecca’s 
character alone would lift this well told tale of a middle-class Northern 
family in the last quarter of last century well above the level of the 
average novel. 





The Romance of His Life and Other Romances. by Mary 
Cholmondeley. (Murray, 6s.) 
THIS volume contains eight short stories and an introduction which 
is as good or better than the best of them. It is a rambling description 
of life in the Suffolk cottage in which most of them were written, shape- 
less but delicately humorous and full of that charm which only 
exists when the author writes of a well loved theme. Of the eight 
stories ‘‘ The Stars and Their Courses ” most nearly holds the same 
atmosphere. It is a tale of a wise old maid who believed in letting 
things shape themselves—with assistance—and of how, having apparently 
achieved all her desires, she was worsted finally by the Squire’s energetic 
second wife with her finely adaptable faith in astrology. ‘Two of the 
stories, ‘‘ The Ghost of a Chance” and the one from which the book 
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takes its title, turn on the possibilities of seeing and loving a soul mate 
in the spirit before any encounter in actuality has taken place. One is a 
tragedy, the other ends happily, in each are some extraordinarily clever 
strokes of characterisation. The inclusion of ‘“‘ Votes for Man,”’ first 
published in 1909, is a mistake, for now that the controversy 
which called it into being is settled and the dust of the little conflict 
laid by the bloodshed of a great war the duologue seems curiously dead 
and out of date. Miss Cholmondeley has more completely than almost 
any other novelist writing to-day the art of moulding humorous and 
tragic happenings into one entertaining whole, without shocking one 
by the too sudden contrasts, and her stories should delight many of her 
old readers and send some new ones to the library shelves to hunt for 
some of her earlier novels. 


Satan, by H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

SATAN was a preternaturally canny young man of the sea who, 
inheriting from his father a stout little ship, a roving temperament 
and the care of a young sister clad in trousers and obscurely named 
Jude, followed a merry and incidentally profitable career sailing those 
seas which Mr. de Vere Stacpoole has charted for so many readers. 
Among Satan’s gifts was that of getting just what he wanted out of 
anyone he chanced to meet—cord, repairs, stores on most occasions ; 
on that to which the book relates a husband for Jude at the moment 
when her career as a ship’s boy was becoming a little difficult to carry 
on. When Bobby Ratcliffe, bored to death with life on his Oxford 
friend’s impeccable yacht, threw in his lot with Jude and Satan on the 
disreputable Sarah Tyler and embarked on a career of treasure hunting 
and the circumvention of a very unlovely gang of rogues, he had no idea 
that he was going to marry Jude. Satan, it seems, had match-making 
designs even when he invited him to join the expedition. The love- 
story of Bobby and Jude is told in an atmosphere of blue skies, white 
foam, sunken treasure ships and fried fish, and makes just the right 
sort of reading for days when a book is either to be a holiday in itself 
or form part of one. 


BOOKS WORTH READING 


Agricola: A Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the Greco-Roman 
World from the Point of View of Labour, by W. E. Heitland. 
(Cambridge University Press, 47s. 6d.) 

The Control of Life, by Professor J. Arthur Thomson. (Melrose, 7s. 6d.) 
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Alaska Man’s Luck, by Hjalmar Rutzebeck. (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
My Son, by Corra Harris. (Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 
Passing By, by Maurice Baring. (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.) 


THE FAVOURITE STROKES OF FAMOUS PLAYERS 


THE SWEDISH CHAMPION AND HIS WHIP-UP FOREHAND DRIVE, 


HOUGH there may be little in the general appearance 

of Mr. C. E. von Braun to suggest that he is not 

English there is enough in his play to stamp him 

as a product of Continental tennis. He is a player 

of aggressive parts, beginning with a_ high-bounding 
break service 
and going on with 
top-spin drive and 
hard-hit volley, a 
combination 
rarely seen in a 
young __English- 
man. His_ best 
shot, his favourite 
shot and his chief 
scoring asset is 
his fast whip-up 
forehand drive, 
not exploited 
merely as a 
crowning — effort, 
but employed 
whenever the ball 
comes to his fore- 
hand. The worst 
of *‘ best”? strokes 
is that they are 
often balanced by 
weak ones. A 
violent preference 
for one stroke 
frequently implies 
the studied avoid- 
ance of another. 
In Mr. von 
Braun’s case there 
is a weakness, and 
the weakness is 
the backhand, 
which he avoids, 
when possible, by 
running round the 


MR. C. E. 
Racket gripped for forehand drive. 





VON BRAUN. 


ball and getting his forehand to it. Mr. S. H. Smith and Mr. 
A. W. Gore are notable examples of the same thing. 

The young Swedish champion plays his forehand drive 
very like the famous : Australian, Mr. Norman Brookes, the 
likeness being the greater, perhaps, because both are left-handers. 
Another left- 
hander, the Hon. 
F. M. B. ‘Fisher, 
who brought his 
strokes from New 
Zealand, plays a 
lift drive of a kin- 
dred type, though 
in his own indi- 
vidual way, which 
includes standing 
closer in so as to 
hit the ball on the 
rise, whereas Mr. 
von Braun stands 
deeper and tends 
to take the ball 
after it has begun 
to fall. It is a vari- 
ant of the modern 
horizontal drive, 
the drive that wins 
championships, 
but though its 
equal in severity 
it is its inferior in 
accuracy. In play- 
ing the horizontal 
drive the ball is 
taken near the top 
of its bound and 
the player’s arm 
is at right angles 
to his body 
and fully ex- 
tended. Mlle. 
Lenglen plays the 


. 


Taking the ball at the height of the waist. 
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shot like this, so, more or less, 
do M. Alonso, Mr. A. W. Gore, 
Mr. Norton and scores of other 
good players. Mr. S. H. Smith 
played the shot with an arm 
stiff and straight as a ram- 
rod. Playing the drive this 
way it is much more possible 
to watch the ball right on to 
the racket. 

For the whip-up drive the 
player stands nearer to the 
bal!, the arm is kept closer to 
the side, and the wrist is given 
fuller play. Difficult to control, 
to place accurately, it is also 
dificult to volley by reason of 
the way in which it dips after 
crossing the net. 

In three important par- 
ticulars the illustrations faith- 
fully reproduce the actual 
performance. They show the 
correctness of Mr. Braun’s 
foc: work, the free wrist action 
an the full follow-through, 
ingredients so necessary for 
the satisfactoriness of the 
sh't. Another detail brought 
ou. by more than one of the 
illustrations is Mr. von Braun’s 


WRIST ACTION IN 


FROM THE BASE LINE. 


THE NOVICE AT 


EVER in the history of lawn tennis have there been 

so many players of both sexes entering for tourna- 

ments who have never played in a tournament kefore. 

It is due to the influx of these players that tournaments 

" this year range variously from twenty to eighty per 

cent. bigger than they were last year—a fact which delights 

the treasurer of the meeting, but occasions an enormous amount 

of extra work to the secretary. It also imperils considerably 

the chance of the tournament being completed if there should 
be any wet weather. 

Everybody is glad to see these new players coming forward 
to chance their luck in open competition, but the very fact 
that they are new to tournament experience militates strongly 
against their chances of success. They are strange to the 
way in which a tournament is run; they do not in the least 
Tealise the difficulties of steering it through. Handicaps are, 
to them, an impenetrable mystery. I want, this week, 
to help these novices with a few words of advice which, 
if taken to heart, will help them on their way and I 
hope, show them that the co-operation of the players in, 
wih the manager of, a tournament is necessary if the 
mecting is to run smoothly and enioyably to its conclusion. 
The management—the actual ‘“ running ”’—of a tournament 
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very decided finger-grip and 
the tendency of the first finger 
to curl up the handle of the 
racket and take a bigger share 
in steering the ball. This ner- 
vous finger-grip, essential for 
true delicacy of touch, is in 
marked contrast to the rigid 
palm-grip of many mere hard 
hitters and stone-wallers. 

Few players can deal with 
a soft second service in doubles 
in More uncompromising 
fashion than Mr. von Braun. 
Down the middle he whips the 
ball, either right between the 
two players or just where the 
incoming player can _ neither 
volley it nor make a respect- 
able half-volley off it. The 
top-spin which it carries gives 
the ball a new liveliness when 
it pitches, an invaluable 
quality for any shot. If Mr. 
von Braun’s discretion in using 
his favourite stroke were 
always on a par with his 
courage in ‘“‘ going for’”’ it he 
would save many aces which 
he now distributes among his 


FOREHAND DRIVE. opponents. B..Be W. 


PERFECT FOOTWORK. 





THE FINISH : 


A TOURNAMENT 


is vested in an official called the referee. This title was, | 
suppose, originally given to him because points of lawn tennis 
law were (and still sometimes are) referred to him for decision 
But deciding points of law is only the most infinitesimal portion 
of his duties. His real business is to ‘‘ get the tournament 
through,” ?.e., bring all the different events of which a meeting 
is made up to a conclusion in the time allotted for the tournament 
—generally a week. Now, as the majority of players in every 
tournament enter for five or six different events, some played 
on level terms and some on handicap, a little thought will show 
the novice that the referee has a pretty intricate task, because 
he will often want a player very badly for two matches about 
the same time. (I have not yet discovered any means of making 
a player play two matches simultaneously, but I have often 
wished the thing could be done.) That the novice is ignorant 
of the way in which tournaments are run is obvious from the 
fact that almost invariably the very first player who turns up 
at a tournament on the Monday morning is someone who has 
entered only for the mixed doubles handicap, an event in which 
no play is at all probable before Thursday afternoon! This 
player will probably sit about all Monday and Tuesday, and 
then complain because he or she “ hasn’t had a game.” The 
experienced player would not have expected one, knowing that 
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most referees are accustomed to get the level events and the 
handicap singles well advanced before they have courts to 
spare on which to play the mixed doubles handicap: but the 
novice does not know this, and consequently feels rather 
aggrieved. The reason for this apparent neglect of him is 
not, as he is apt to think, that the ‘crack’ players are 
favoured at the expense of the ‘‘ rabbits,”’ but because, as 
the level events often carry championships or challenge cups 
with them, it is imperative that. whatever the weather, those 
events must be carried to a conclusion, and they are therefore 
played first and well advanced before handicap doubles can 
be started. 

Novices often seem shy of approaching the referee to find 
out when they will be wanted to play. That official always 
seems to be so breathlessly busy that they are afraid to interrupt 
him. They need not fear. To give them information is the 
very thing he is there for, and I am always glad when a player 
whom I may very likely have overlooked because I happen to 
be concentrating on events in which he is not competing, will 
come and remind me that he has not had a match that day. 
I can generally find one for him to ‘‘ get a knock”’ in, if not 
immediately, a little later on. so that he may not go away with 
an empty day. 

The novice—and, indeed, every player in a tournament—- 
should always make a point of going to the referee’s tent and 
signing the ‘‘ arrival sheet ”’ immediately he reaches the ground, 
every day. Players often do-not get a match because they 
have not ‘‘ signed on.’’ The referee wants them for a match, 
looks at the arrival sheet to see if they have come, finds their 
name not signed, concludes they have not arrived, and puts on 
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some other match instead. Then, when the apparent absentee is 
at last discovered to be present, very likely he has to play two 
or three matches in rapid succession, without getting the rest 
between them which he would have had if he had been known 
to be present when first required. 

The more the novice plays in tournaments the more he \yill 
find that the referee is always ready to make arrangements 
to play his matches as far as possible to suit his convenience if 
he, on his part does his best to be present and ready to play 
directly he is wanted. The referee is not there merely to get the 
tournament through ; he is there to make the meeting enjoya)le 
to the players in it. Most referees do their best to fulfil <his 
function, but it is up to all players, novices and veterans ale, 
to help them as much as they can; and to think of other players 
besides themselves. 

There is no commoner thing at a tournament than for a 
player, asked to explain his absence when called upon to play, 
to say, ‘‘Oh! I was only left in one event; I thought you 
wouldn’t want me.” Though that player may be only in one 
event, his partner and opponents in that particular match may 
be in several, and the whole of a complicated afternoon’s pro- 
gramme may depend upon that match being ready to go into 
court at a particular moment. The player who, by being absent 
at that moment, causes a sudden dislocation of the programine, 
is not likely to commend himself to the referee, who will either 
have to re-arrange all his carefully-laid plans or scratch’ the 
player in question and his unoffending partner. No referee 
will scratch any player except under the direst necessity ; but 
players who habitually offend in this way really deserve to be 
scratched. (I have a little list !) F. R. Burrow. 





SOME CHANGES AT PRESTWICK 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HEN a course is so justly famous as Prestwick. 

any alterations made to it cease to be matters of 

purely domestic concern and interest a large body 

of golfers. The members of the Prestwick Club 

are at present making certain changes in their 
course and have had the ingenious Dr. McKenzie to advise 
them. I will try to set out briefly some of the things that are 
being done. 

In any case, with a course at once so classical and so good, 
it must be a difficult matter both for architect and club committee. 
There is the danger of being either too iconoclastic or too con- 
servative; and Prestwick seems to me a particularly difficult 
course to deal with, because it consists of two parts, very different 
from each other. On the near side of the wall is the old Prest- 
wick, Prestwick proper; a wonderful piece of natural golfing 
country. Here are the big hills and the undulating dells of 
greens. All the golf here may not be perfect. There is about 
some of it perhaps a measure of what Mr. Hutchinson politely 
calls ‘‘ pleasurable uncertainty,” and the rubber-cored ball 
has been hard on it. At the first hole and even in certain con- 
ditions-at the Cardinal the long driver must cramp his energies 
from the tee. Still, when all is said, it is great and fascinating 
golf. 

On the other side of the wall, and more particularly on the 
other side of the Himalayas, comes quite a different type of 
country. It is good enough country, but it has an inland look ; 
we might almost imagine ourselves at times in a very large field. 
The holes there, are for the most part, good holes, not very easy 
to criticise perhaps, but they seem sometimes just a little dull. 
So any reformer is ina quandary. Where he has the best golfing 
ground at his disposal, he must be a little hampered by tradition. 
If he confines his attention to the inferior ground he has that 
indefinable feeling of dullness to contend with, a thing which to 
some extent defies the most skilful. 

It seems to me, if I may say so respectfully, that Dr. 
McKenzie has steered a wise and discreet course. He proposed 
no radical alterations on the near side of the wall. He rejected 
a proposal that the second and the Cardinal should be run into 
one, and I am sure he was right here. He suggested only some 
minor improvements and devoted himself mainly to the country 
further out. Even here changes may seem sacrilegious, but 
the club has taken a wide-minded view and various things are 
to be done. 

At the first hole the bank, which is an artificial extension 
of the natural line of hills, has been to some extent lowered. 
he point ot this is to reward the player who has the courage 
to hug the railway wall with his tee shot, by giving him a view 
of the green. Whether even now he will get a clear enough view 
to tempt him I am not quite sure. 

The famous Cardinal, the third, must always be a difficult 
hole to deal with. It is dull work for the long driver in certain 
conditions to take some club shorter than his play club from the 
tee, but it is very hard on the moderate player if a tee too far 
back robs him of one of the finest second shots in existence. 
So Dr. McKenzie has suggested a new tee “ for special occasions ”’ 
to be made on rising ground on the far side of the Pow Burn. 


Thus there would be a chance of topping into the burn as well 
as slicing into it, and it would be a very magnificent tee shot 
indeed. 

The Himalayas Out is not to be disturbed. It is not a great 
hole, but the Himalayas are great mountains and—in short, it 
is the Himalayas Out and one must not be too much of a new 
broom. The sixth is also, I gather, to stay as it is, though here 
a change was suggested, but the seventh goes altogether and 
no one will regret it. It was rather a stupid hole of indeterminate 
length, with no particular feature but a patch of rushes. There- 
fore from the sixth play will be to the old eighth green by Monkton 
Station or possibly to a new green to the left of it. This should 
be a good length hole, and can, I imagine, be made thoroughly 
interesting, even if without the charm of the holes near home. 
To the old tenth, which will now be the ninth, a new green is 
suggested in an attractive spot among the spurs of the sandhills 
and then the Himalayas are crossed again. 

Here comes a change which sounds delightful—a tee shot 
from a raised tee which is already made and a new plateau green 
among the hills with a sea view. The green will be further on 
and well to the right of the present one and the hole rather 
longer than at present. After this there will be a new hole, to 
supply the place of the old seventh, deceased—a one-shot hole 
of about 180yds. or 20o0yds. from near the sea, over hilly 
country, to a green which will comprise part of the old original 
eleventh green. Its inventor thinks it will be a great hole 

After this—I have nearly done with my catalogue of changes 
—comes the Wall hole in, not that there is now a wall guarding 
the green, but a turf bank and a bunker instead. This hole 
has become rather a dull one with the far-flying new ball, because 
the player has so often to play short with his second and playing 
short is not interesting if one has a whole parish to play into 
The scheme now is to give the long driver who takes a gal! ut 
risk and goes straight as an arrow from the tee the chance ot 
getting home in two. The grass bank in front of the green gvcs. 
The tee is put further to the right in the rough ground, and th-re 
is a long carry over rough and a bunker. The man who cuts off 
a big enough chunk with his drive is then to have a straight s..ot 
for home: there are to be bunkers to catch him if he does ot 
go straight, but a kindly hummock to help him on his way ii he 
does. That at least is the suggestion, and the old grass beak 
has gone, but the helping hummock is not yet born and may 
not be. I hope it will be, for the hole as amended sounds to 
me quite admirable. 

After this we are on the old ground again, and the architect 
suggests practically only three changes, namely, at the four- 
teenth, to slightly raise the back end of the green so as to mike 
it more visible and ‘“‘ destroy its lawn-like appearance ’’: at the 
fifteenth, the dreaded first hole of the ‘ loop,” to make the 
bunker more visible from the tee: at the’eighteenth, to do away 
with some of the flatness of the green by raising the back. 

I have had perforce to leave out a few proposed modifica- 
tions. Possibly all those that I have mentioned will not be 
carried out, but if the chief ones are made and well made, Prest- 
wick ought to be even more enjoyable than of old for next 
year’s Championship. 
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COUNTRY. LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘CALIFORNIAN BEES.” 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I read with interest the letter 
on these mysterious ‘“ bees”? in 
your issue of July 23rd. A mystery 
is one of the most valuable posses- 
sions in a world that sometimes 
seems over-full of definite know- 
ledge. Partly for this reason I 
welcome an apparition in my home 
which is variously. described as 
Californian bees, Palestine bees, 
honeycomb mead and balm of 
Gilead. I will admit at once that 
I do not know the origin of the 
apparition in question, nor do I 
know which of its names—if any— 
are justified by facts. After travel- 
ling fairly extensively about the 
South and West of England with 
the bees splashing inconveniently 
in a jampot in my hand, I can 
honestly say that, whatever they 
are, the bees have ‘already achieved 
notoriety, though no one I have 
met seems able to classify them. 
About three out of ten interested 
fellow-travellers in an average third- 
class compartment have similar 
jampots at home. Mothers-in-law 
seem to be the recognised distribu- 
ting agents. ‘‘ My mother-in-law 
has six pots full—she had them off 
a friend who had them from foreign 
parts.” I have only traced my own 
bees back to the mother-in-law of 
a Shropshire keeper. It has been 
twice stated in my hearing that 
soldiers brought the creatures back 
from Palestine. Our cook, on the 
other hand, clinging to some doubt- 
less reasonable legend of her childhood, says 
that the bees are common English honeycomb. 
Certainly they smell like honey. Further than 
thisI have no information about the bees except 
the evidence of my own eyes and palate. I sit 
beside my jampot like a crystal-gazer, yearning 
into its depths. The bees are like tapioca 
embedded in lumps of dough. I had seventeen 
given me at the end of June: these became so 
large that I broke them up, and now the lumps 
number about thirty. When broken up they 
seem—not unreasonably—to lose heart for 
a while, and about half a dozen of mine never 
recovered from the operation, but sit moodily 
at the bottom of the jampot, becoming gradually 
snowed up under an accumulation of sugar 
and treacle, like the Dormouse in “ Alice.” 
The rest of the bees are very vivacious. 
There are always about three or four moving 
actively up and down. Every leap from the 
bottom of the pot takes them a little higher. 
When a final effort brings them to the surface 
they remain there, dislodging another bee, 
which then sinks and begins similar activities. 
I feed them with sugar—a tablespoonful of 
granulated or three lumps—every day. I give 
them a tablespoonful of golden syrup every 
three days. There is always wild confusion 
in the pot for about half an hour after the 
food is put in. I allow a fortnight to elapse 
between the insertion of the bees—into water 
at a temperature of about sixty degrees—and 
the bottling of the wine. At the end of the 
fortnight I strain off the bees and the sediment, 
bottle the liquid and start the bees—which 
certainly live up to their family’s reputation for 
industry—on a new jampotful. My first 
bottle of wine I ignorantly corked and put 
away, with the result that a shattering explosion 
shook my wardrobe to its foundations. I now 
allow the wine about two days to work off its 
first fever of fermentation, inserting the cork 
only very loosely for that period. After two 

days I cork the bottle with all my might and 
hope for the best. The wine is very sweet 
and mild if drunk within a month of bottling. 
It becomes stronger and drier the longer it is 
kept. It tastes rather like honeyed ginger 
beer—if ginger beer can be imagined with 
what the Americans used in happier times to 
call “a stick to it.” After a few months it is 
startlingly potent. I do not know where the 
_ can be procured ; I donot think they can 
be bought with mere money. But surely almost 
everyone has a mother-in-law.—STELLA BENSON. 








THE SIBERIAN CRAB APPLE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
SIR,—We have in the garden at Chartley Castle 
what, I cannot help thinking, is a_ special 
variety of the Siberian crab. It is a particularly 








VENETIAN FISHERFOLK BRINGING OFFERINGS OF FLOWERS 


TO THE MADONNA. 





THE SHRINE OF ST. ANTHONY AT PADUA. 
With crutches left by grateful convalescents. 


beautiful one, both in the flower and fruit season. 
The blossom grows in great masses, and has 
a very strong and sweet scent—almost like 
orange blossom. It is also the same dead white 
as orange blossom. ‘The fruit to look at is 
exactly like very large, very scarlet cherries and 
grows in great profusion. It is bitter-sweet 
(not sour). Perhaps some of your readers 
could tell me if there really are different 
varieties of the Siberian crab and, if so, what 
ours is. Perhaps it is only that the soil here 
is particularly good for this kind of tree. 
In any case I should be grateful to know the 
best place to order two or three young trees, 
as ours is gradually losing its boughs.—CELIA 
CONGREVE. 

[Lady Congreve’s tree is probably but a 
good type of the ordinary Siberian crab or 
cherry apple. Such a one was recently 
introduced by Messrs. Cheal and called Cheal’s 
Crimson. All the Siberian crabs are bitter- 
sweet, and their flavour very pleasing to many 
palates. The variety Transparent is, where 
space permits—for it is a large grower—verv 


desirable. Messrs. J. Cheal and Son of 
Crawley, Sussex; Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co. of Maidstone; Messrs. T. Rivers 


and Son of Sawbridgeworth: or Messrs. 
King’s Acre Nurseries, Limited, Kingsacre, 


Hereford, would supply reliable 
trees.—Ep.] 

KINGF ISHE RS? NESTS. 

To THE EpDITor. 

Sir, — Having just obtained 
Country Lire of May 14th I was 
interested in the query about king- 
fishers nesting ina disused gravel 
pit raised by Lady Byng of Vimy in 
vour Correspondence columns. 
Perhaps it might interest your 
correspondent to hear of a similar 
instance recorded in ‘‘ Wild Life in 
a Southern County,” by Richard 
Jeffries, towards the end _ of 
Chapter XVIII, in which the 
author describes the finding of a 
kingfishers’ nest in an old sawpit 
at some distance away from water. 
A. E. Capeti,  Lafiaji, Horin 
Province, Nigeria. 

SHRINES OF NORTH ITALY. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The marked revival of 
religious feeling that has taken place 
in Italy, doubtless due in part to 
the influence of the Great War, 1s 
especially noticeable among the 
male population. Venice has, of 
course, always had the reputation 
of being one of the most religious 
cities of Italy. At the foot of one 
or other of the little shrines dedi- 
cated to the Madonna which stand 
in the shallow waters of the Lagoon 
may often be seen the boat of the 
fisherman, whose occupant, grateful 
for past favours, mutters a prayer 
for help in his future undertakings. On festival 
days also the women folk of the fishing villages 
come out in boats to place their floral offerings at 
the feet of the Virgin. In the neighbouring 
town of Padua, which claimsto be the oldest in 
North Italy, is the famous sepulchral church of 
St. Anthony, who was anassociate of St. Francis 
of Assisi. The bones of the s saint, which for 
centuries have been credited with miracle-work- 
ing powers, rest beneatha shrine, onthe front of 
which are hung numerous surgical appliances, 
ear trumpets, crutches, etc., left by con- 
valescents, while the walls of the chapel are 
adorned with many framed cards, all of recent 
date, inscribed with the testimonies of cured 

and grateful devotees —D. McLeisu. 


EGRETS IN LOUISIANA. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is refreshing to find a writer on bird 
life who is not obsessed with the idea that the 
use of plumage for trade purposes necessarily 
involves all those concerned in murder and 
bloodstain. Mr. Julian Huxley’s comments 
on the possibility of farming the egret for the 
sake of its plumes may be usefully added to by 
the following facts: The egret in Venezuela 
is protected by the owners of the heronries, 
and the moulted feathers collected for the 
market. My Committee recently informed 
the Natural History Museum authorities that 
more than 80 per cent. of the egret plumes 
received in London were moulted or farmed 
feathers. Sir Sidney Harmer and some of his 
colleagues subsequently visited the Port of 
London Authority warehouses in Cutler Street 
to satisfy themselves of the accuracy of this 
claim. The egret is known to be farmed in 
Sindh and elsewhere in India, and despite the 
ban on export the London market receives 
some ‘15,000 oz. a year of these feathers. 
Mr. W. P. Pycraft of the Museum stated at 
a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts this 
spring that he thought it would be possible 
to have those farms registered officially and 
to take precautions to see that no feathers 
came into this country except under proper 
seal as from the farms of India. The plumage 
trade has expressed to the Museum its readiness 
to co-operate in any measures that may be 
taken to encourage the proper conduct of the 
egret farming industry in India, and it is to be 
hoped that when the Government Advisory 
Committee to be appointed under the Plumage 
(Prohibition) Act begins its deliberations the 
importance of this factor in the production 
of plumage will receive further attention.— 
H. C. Brauam, Chairman of the Plumage 
Committee of the Textile Trade Section, 
London Chamber of Commerce. 








THE SQUIRREL’S FOOD. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—This matter is ever cropping up in the 
conversation of people who take interest more 
or less closely in natural history. When you 
observe squirrels on a brilliant April or early 
May morning stripping the larch or pine cones 
to feed on their ripened seed, or later in 
October on the hazel nuts and seeds of the 
beechmasts, naturally the squirrel is put down 
in your mental notes as a pure vegetable feeder. 
This, however, is not the case. If anyone in 
late May or June walks just in or by the woods, 
where they have no ring-rides, on observation 
bent with a good field-glass in his hand, where 
squirrels are in plenty, sooner or later another 
aspect of their activity and mode of life will 
come into view. Woodpigeons’ eggs and 
““ squabs,”’ as well as those of lesser birds, are 
at once seen to form a large part of its food, 
along with young shoots of conifers and 
deciduous trees. The squirrel even comes to 
the ground to hunt the woodland banks for 
the young of the bank-vole, threading the 
hedges where they are thick, through the 
runs of rabbits and hares, and eating early 
or late fungi as it sits up holding them like a 
biscuit. When pressed for food by prolonged 
snowstorms both pheasants and _partridges 
live at times on the bodies of smaller fowl which 
have perished by starvation. This, of course, 
in their case is abnormal, though they are both 
insect feeders, as the squirrel is too; but in 
the case of the squirrel animal food is normal, 
so far as my observations carry me.—E. ADRIAN 
WoopruFFE-PEACOCK. 





GRASS TREES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Can your readers give me any information 
respecting the miniature trees made of twisted 
grass by old-fashioned country folk? I was 
lately looking at one made this season by an 
old man in Surrey, on the borders of Sussex. 
The height of the tree was 2ft. I asked him 
how he learnt to make it, and his answer 
was: “‘ When I was a boy I once saw an old 
ancient man making a tree and I watched how 
he did it.””._ It would be interesting to know any 
particulars touching the making of these 
‘ grass trees.”” It must be done when the grass 
is fully grown, but not too ripe to break in 
twisting. The trees keep in order.and change 
very little in colour. In the same district I 
used to see charming posies or garlands made 
on sticks in the form of long bunches of wild 
flowers and set up in the lanes on May rst ; and 
from my early remembrance this was done very 
early in the morning before anyone was about. 
I should be much obliged if you could give 
me any particulars concerning “ grass trees.”’-— 


E. M. Bal.y. 


A VANISHING TRADE. 

To THE Epriror. 
Sir,—It is not often that one comes across 
an old basket maker such as is seen in this 
illustration, for machinery has destroyed the 
picturesqueness of labour, yet this old man 
was found at work under the shadow of a 
hedge the other day on one of the less important 
roads in Northamptonshire, and I thought his 
picture might interest your  readers.— 
WANDERER. 
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BEES v. FIRE BRIGADE. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—A curious thing has occurred at the 
little village of Wentworth, near Sheffield, the 
Yorkshire home of Earl Fitzwilliam. The 
incident began with an alarm of fire raised by 
a villager who saw what seemed to be clouds 
of smoke ascending from the spire of the 
parish church. The village fire brigade turned 
out and the larger brigade from the adjacent 
town of Rotherham, but no sign of fire could 
be traced, although the smoke clouds had been 
clearly seen. As a precaution the spire was 
drenched with water. The next day all was 
quiet, but at evening the mysterious clouds of 
smoke again ascended from the spire. Instead 
of summoning the fire brigades again, however, 
the vicar got a pair of powerful field glasses 
and investigated the clouds more fully. Then 
the mystery was solved. A very large swarm 
of bees had settled at the top of the church 
spire, and on the second night, as on the 
previous evening, the bees were fanning in 
enormous numbers and looked exactly like 
clouds of smoke eddying in the currents of the 
upper air.—W. S. 


THE FRIENDLY BLACKCAP. 
To THE EDITorR. 
Sir,—This spring I was surprised one morning 
when writing in my sitting-room to see a wild 
blackcap (cock) alight upon the cage of my 
hand-reared tame blackcap. It flewin through 
the window and, as it seemed to cause my bird 
much distress, I moved the cage further into 
the room. Nothing daunted, the little visitor 
returned repeatedly, and in doing so had to 
pass close by me, but showed no fear. After 
this I used to place meal worms on a small table 
that I could touch, and for more than a week 
the wild bird would come in at all hours and 
feed. At the end of that time he ceased to 





come ; but up till quite recently I have-heard . 


him singing in a bush below my window. 
Can you tell me if this is not rather uncommon 
in so shy a bird? I have always understood 
that nightingales and blackcaps rank among the 
most timid of our wild birds.—E. KATHLEEN 
GODDARD. 


SUSSEX RINGS. 

To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—At the extreme east edge of the Ashdown 
Forest district, to the south-west of Crow- 
borough and well north of Maresfield, there 
are several peculiar rings of trees. They con- 
sist of from twelve to thirty large trees, 
generally pines, arranged in a ring, sometimes 
with a few trees within it, and surrounded by 
a dilapidated dyke. I would be very much 
obliged if any of your readers could tell me 
their origin and purpose, and whether they are 
related in any way to the forts or raths of 
Ireland.—E. v. S. 

A FROG’S SCREAM. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In your note of July 2nd you state that 
the frog must have been caught by a rat, which 
was attacked by a weasel or stoat and screamed. 
I can state that frogs do scream. A few 
evenings ago one of my young ducks caught a 
frog. I saw the capture from a few yards off 





THE OLD BASKET MAKER. 
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and heard the frog scream. At first I thought 
the cat had got a rat in another direction, 
but it was not that, and the frog went on 
squealing until devoured. I had not read the 
letter referred to till after this occurrence, 
and at the time I did not think it very extra- 
ordinary, as I have frequently heard frogs 
complain of rough treatment, but I never heard 
one make such a noise before—M. D. Evans. 





TAPIRS OLD AND YOUNG. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—At the Zoological Gardens a young 
tapir of the Malay race has lately been born, 








YOUNG MALAY TAPIR. 
He will lose his striped coat when he grows up 


an event which has not previously occurred 
in this country, and an opportunity is therefore 
presented of comparing the young stage 
with that of the adult. I also send a photo- 





YOUNG AMERICAN TAPIR. 


graph of the young American tapir. The 
tapirs are an exceedingly interesting group o 

animals from the fact that they have changed 
but very little since the Miocene perioc. 
Formerly they were widely distributed, fo 

in Miocene and Pliocene deposits remain 

have been found in France, Germany ani 
England, and such remains are almost identic: 

with the tapirs of to-day. At the present tim 

four species are found in Central and Sout 

America, while the only other existing specic 

occurs in the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra an 

Borneo, and though so widely separated an 

isolated for so long a period of time fro: 

the main existing stock, the Malay specie 

differs to no great extent from the others 
except in the pattern of coloration. Th 

American species are all of a uniform blackis 

colour when adult, whereas the eastern fort 

has the head and neck and the fore and hin 
limbs black and the remainder of the bod 

white. The colour pattern of the immature 
tapir is extremely interesting, for instead oi! 
being uniformly blackish or half black and half 
white as in the adults, the young is marked 
with white or whitish longitudinal stripes and 
spots on a blackish ground, and this same 
colour pattern is found in all of the species, 
both those of America and that of the Malay 
Peninsula.—D. SETH-SMITH. 
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THE BUNGALOW versus THE COTTAGE 


<6 HICH is the cheaper to build to-day—the 
bungalow or the cottage ?”’ is a question often 
asked and seldom, or only vaguely, answered. A 
precise answer is indeed difficult, for.it is rarely 
that an exact parallel arises for comparison. 
Therefore, having recently come across a bungalow and a two- 
storey cottage of more than usual similarity in size of rooms and 
general convenience, I was prompted to make a close comparison. 
The result was clearly in favour of the cottage. 

In making the comparison, such things as doors, windows, 
fireplaces, sink, bath, etc., were taken as common to both, and 
consequently, could be neglected. Special circumstances of 
si.e were also eliminated and the foundation in each case was 
a -umed to be a 6-inch concrete raft, reinforced with expanded 
n.-tal and thickened to gins. below external walls and chimney - 

icks. The area of this in the bungalow exceeds the cottage 
by about 35yds. super., and in a case where trench foundations 
were requisite the disparity would be still more. Now as to 
walls. The bungalow has, of course, the greater circumference, 
4 .t the cottage the greater height. Inthe case under examination, 
bh »wever, this height is restricted to two gables and the actual 
a -as of walling virtually balance one another. The advantage 
i. still slightly with the cottage, since the bungalow has twice as 
1 iny angles. This particular cottage, moreover, is of the most 
¢ onomical type possible; the gables could quite well be of 
{; .med timber, felted and weather-boarded, though in the com- 
p.ison they are not so assumed. There is also 33ft. more 
C.mp-course in the bungalow. 

Coming to the chimneys, it might be expected that the 
b .agalow would score heavily, but it does not. [If fires are to be 
povided in all the rooms it is virtually impossible to combine 
ti om in a single stack, and in the result the excess of brickwork 
ii. the cottage amounts to only 3ft. cube. Onthe roof the cottage 
acain has the advantage, with a superficial area of eleven squares 
against the bungalow’s fourteen. The roof, moreover, is well 
stiffened by the bedroom partitions and ceilings without calling 
for further support in the way of extra collars, struts, etc. Extra 
ridging, eaves, valleys, and hips still further weigh down the 
scale against the bungalow, though the cottage has to own to 
6sit. run of gable or verge against the bungalow’s nil. Gutters 
—once almost negligible, but now so expensive an item as to 
call for close scrutiny—are still against the bungalow, which has 
an excess of 7oft. run and two extra down pipes. 

Inside, the flooring is practically equal, though the cottage 
has three beams which the bungalow has not. The stairs 
give the cottage cost a fillip, but this exhausts the case 
against it. Partitions, ceilings, and other internal finishings 
are practically equal. In the end, the totals show an excess 
of {60 on the bungalow, equivalent to about 9 per cent. of 
the whole cost. 

Opinion no doubt will continue to be divided as to 
the relative desirability of the cottage and bungalow forms. 
Some people will consider a 9 per cent. excess little enough 
to pay for the conveniences of the stairless house. Others 
would pay more than that for the privilege of going upstairs 
to bed. BG: 

[The Bungalow at Portishead illustrated on this page has 
recently been completed from designs by Mr. C. F. W. Dening, 
F.R.I.B.A., who also has prepared the garden scheme, though 
this has yet to be fully carried out. It is an example of a bunga- 
low on a rather lavish scale, and on that account the more 


interesting. Allthe living rooms face due south. Onthe entrance 
side is a loggia and from the entrance a vista is obtained through 
the inner doors of the vestibule and the double doors of the 
drawing-room, This bungalow has 43-inch brick outer and inner 
walls, with a 2-inch cavity, the face being finished externally 
with fine cement rough-cast, with the exception of the plinth 
and angle piers. Sand-faced pantiles are used on the roof. 
Inside, the flooring (with the exception of the kitchen, bathroom 
and lavatory), is of wood blocks; the kitchen floor being of a 
jointless composition and its walls finished with a tiled dado. 
The internal fittings have been adapted for labour-saving through- 
out, even the sash bars of the windows being of a special section to 
facilitate cleaning. | 
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“ CHESTER ” 





““ CHESTER,” FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR 
WILLIAM ORPEN. 
Chester is now at Royal Palace Hotel, 
Kensington. 


CHESTER is, undoubtedly, the lion of the kitchen at this moment. His 
appearance in London, following hard upon the fame which came to 
him as the subject of Orpen’s much-talked-of picture, ‘“‘ The Chef,” 
has given a fillip to British cookery such as has not been known in the 
memory of any Englishman living. 

It is a melancholy thing that one should ever Live to Eat, but, 
on the other hand, it is a deadly dull thing that one should only Eat 
to Live. We have no thought of harking back to days when kings ate 
ereedily of larks’ tongues and lampreys and almost every nobleman 
was a glutton—nor shall we countenance the extravagances of 
Shakespeare’s time, when a banquet was not considered complete without 
its peacock pie with the bird’s head, richly gilt, set at one end of the 
dish, and its gorgeous tail, spread to its full circumference, displayed 
at the other. What we want to do is to sweep away some of the dulness 
from our tables, and deliver ourselves from the aspersions of the French- 
man who once declared that ‘‘ the English have a hundred religions ; 
but only one butter sauce.” 

It is, perhaps, in the matter of composing and arranging a 
balanced meal that Chester scores so successfully over the average 
English cook. We tend nearly always to heaviness, and allow ourselves 
to be for ever tantalised by the fear that “ there will not be enough.”’ 
How often, to be sure, those very words are on the lips of the anxious 
hostess. 

The menu which Chester has so kindly thought out for us to-day 
is suggested as sufficient for six persons. With its help any one of us 
may confidently arrange our luncheon table and invite our friends 
thereto, fearing no criticism. The various dishes are such as anyone 
who delights in fine cooking can easily prepare at short notice, and 
it will be seen by those who have studied such matters that Chester, 
in these simple recipes, exemplifies the truest spirit of economy, for 
he shows us how to use the best possible food to the best possible 
advantage. 

A COOL LUNCHEON. 


CHESTER’s MENU. 


Melon Glacé. 
Truites Norvégienne. 
Supréme de Volaille a la noire. 


Macédoine of Fruits. 


MELON GLACE. 

The ordinary English or Jersey melon forms a delightful 
hors d’euvre in hot weather. It should be cut when just nicely 
ripe, and should be put upon ice for an hour or two before 
serving. 

. TRUITES NORVEGIENNE. 

Ingredients —A fresh river trout, or salmon trout ; a fairly 
large carrot, or two of medium size; twelve small sprigs of 
chervil ; a small-leaved lettuce ; aspic jelly ; a small cucumber ; 
mavonnaise sauce coloured green with parsley juice or spinach 
juice ; a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar. _ ; 

*  _Method.—Prepare the trout for boiling, put it in a fish- 
kettle with a tablespoonful of salt and cold water to cover, 
bring quickly to the boil and allow ten minutes to the pound 
for time to cook. If the fish is very thick a longer time (fifteen 
minutes) should be given. Take up carefully, drain, and 
set aside till cold. Garnish the fish tastefully with slices of 
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MENU FOR A COOL LUNCHEON 


cold boiled carrot cut into fanciful shapes, intersperse these 
with sprigs of chervil. Have ready some aspic jelly, just liquid 
enough to apply ; cover the trout with aspic and put it on ie 
till the jelly is firmly set. Dress daintily with slices of cucumber 
and tiny lettuce leaves, and serve with green mayonnaise sauce 
to which has been added a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar. 


SUPREME DE VOLAILLE A LA NOIRE. 


Ingredients —A plump chicken ; rich white stock sufficient 
to cover; a breakfast-cupful of white chaudfroid sauce; tvo 
truffles ; aspic jelly. 

For the Salade Russe-——-About a breakfast-cupful each of 
boiled green peas, boiled turnips and carrots, cut into tiny dice 
about the size of the peas; a teacupful of good mayonnaise 
sauce. 

Method.—Rub the breast of the chicken with a cut lemon. 
Put it into the stock when the latter is fairly hot, bring to 
simmering point and cook for half an hour (for a small chicken) 
to an hour, according to the size of the bird. ‘Take up the chicken 
and set aside till perfectly cold. With a very sharp knife cut 
off the wings and as many slices as can be got from the breast. 
The slices should not be too thin. Mix together a teacupful 
of cold white sauce with an equal quantity of aspic, just liquid ; 
cover the pieces of chicken very thinly with this mixture ; 
decorate with diamond-shaped pieces of truffle. When the 
sauce is set coat the pieces with aspic jelly and set on ice till 
required. Dress elegantly on a dish and serve with salade 
Russe mixed well with mayonnaise sauce. 


MACEDOINE OF FRUITS. 


Ingredients.—Equal portions of white grapes, black grapes, 
cherries, sliced apple, oranges, shredded pineapple and peaches ; 
caster sugar; a half-winegiassiul of Maraschino. 

Method.—Stone the cherries, divide the oranges into 
quarters, shred the pineapple, or cut into small, thin pieces; 
divide the peaches into halves or quarters, slice the apples 
thickly ; mix delicately in a salad bowl, sprinkle with finest 
caster sugar and add just enough water to melt the sugar and 
moisten all the fruit when gently stirred. Set on ice till quite 
cold, and, immediately before serving, add a half-wineglassful 
of Maraschino and stir again. 





WPL 
THE POOL 


N Hermione’s household there is a ritual of the summer 
night that is secret to a few dear confederates. Hermione 
and the man have a name in the countryside for being 
eccentric—artists, you know, my dear fellow, quite mad 
and they owe this amiable reputation, this cover-all of 

their iniquities, merely to their unshakable refusal to go 
out to tea or attend parish meetings, or in any way ent tr 
society. 

Their virtues having been thus once and for all collected 
and burnt by the public hangman, it happens that their charge- 
able doings, their whispering sins, go unpunished. In th’s 
forfeit Hermione and the man are glad and rejoice. But they 
nevertheless go warily lest those others, those shepherded shee}, 
those doers as other men do, sleepers in beds o’ nights, shou! | 
not only find out their real blameworthiness, but either cry + 
abroad or be themselves converted to their ways. 

The season of wrongdoing begins about mid-June, whe 
the man, lying full length on the lawn, mending the fruit net 
calls out: ‘‘ 1 seem to smell the lake pines at midnight, He 
mione.’””’ And Hermione comes out and tweaks his ears for 
fool and asks: ‘Has not the road behind yonder ancient yey - 
box-holly-hawthorn hedge got ears ?”’ 

When midsummer is fully come and the nightingale soun: s 
the bell, the two are ready, and with another fortunate ore 
whom their roof is sheltering, they creep out. The far villas 
is sightless and soundless, and the land is as bare asa sea. The 
three are curiously and diversely burdened, and the moon makes 
fools of them where they pattern the road. The tranquillity cf 
the night presently folds them in a mantle and seals the li; 
of the two forward trampers. It would appear that nothin 
save slumber ever seals the man’s lips, and thus his thoughts 
are impenetrably shrouded. He comes on cheerfully behind 
pattering about toads and owls; ‘‘and there’s a slug, Hermione— 
you must have nearly killed him; and doesn’t that field o 
mustard sing out ? You can almost see its colour. And such a 
nice smell I got there. I’m going back to get it again.” 
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His companions stalk on ahead, their eyes tousled in their 
dreamy thoughts. From time to time their senses come back 
home, so to speak; and one says—‘‘ Listen to him burbling.” 
And the other says, ‘‘ But we should feel so cold if he stopped.”’ 
And they tramp on in silence and the man burbles on behind. 

Their feet take a path of their own accord—a secret and 
tortuous one, which late comers from town or station cannot 
surprise. The burbling one nevertheless keeps, an eye and 
ear alert, for presently their track crosses a high road; and 
often it happens that they must sling down their burdens and 
drop, dignity and all, and hide in a ditch till a blinding car has 
shot by. Those ridiculous conspirators scarcely breathe, then 
until gate and fence have been scaled, and a paradise labelled 
“Strictly private, trespassers will be prosecuted,’’ encloses 
them. 

The paradise is dark and dense, immediately black against 
the moonlit road, as only a pine wood can be. Not the keenest 
eye can find the ribbon of path in the soft needles, but the tutored 
foot knows its texture. A readjustment of baggage takes place 
and the trespassers fall into single file, each with a bath towel 
hanging behind to mark the trail. ‘‘ I’ve lost the path.”’ presently 
says the man out of the thick darkness, ‘‘ stand.’’ With one foot 
and another, each of the three gropes until the needles give way 
to the harder streak. 

The pine woods, fold on fold about the valley pool, swallow 
something of an hour of the journey, and so great is their delight 
that were it not for their beloved goal the three would be tempted 
to go back and bleach their sight in the harsh, staring road again, 
so that they might find themselves suddenly re-enfolded in that 
velvet gloom. ‘ All the night is velvet,’’ says the burbler, 
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“you breathe it, you touch it. You swim in black velvet streaked 
with silver, and on a moonless night you eat the little stars.” 
“Listen to him,” says Hermione. 

The three go on, and at the edge of the pool they separate. 
Presently three heads are skimming the water, three pairs of 
arms working soundlessly. 

There is an etiquette in swimming the pool. First you must 
bear round the edge, where the black pine walls run sheer to 
the water and an envious little wind rustles by with its finger 
on its lips. Then you work out to the midmost stretch and float 
on your back, and mock the dead moon that can only shine and 
cannot swim in the lake at midnight. 

Soft voices run across the sound-carrying water. It is— 
“Oh, come here and look at that branch; ‘tis goblin and no 


tree.” And, “ lll race you to the weedy bit and back.’’ And 
“Don’t go to sleep, there!’”’ And, ‘ Look at the dear man 
burbling on his back to the sky.’’ And presently a triumphant, 


“T’m so hungry, Hermione! I'll bet you a sandwich I’m 
dressed first.’’ 

On the far slope of the lake bank there is a spot that is 
sacred to the feast. Each of the three has a tree trunk for support, 
and is wrapped in a rug. Hot coffee steams pleasantly in the 
cups. The midsummer night is but a moment, and it is gone; 
and the lake worshippers find themselves between the sun and 
moon upon the shore, thinking of sleep. The pine woods have 
changed their velvet for shot silk, grey and gold, and note by 
note the birds take up their song. In the hour of the quick 
homeward journey the earth turns in its sleep, smiles and awakens. 
As the sinners settle down into their pillows, a harvester in the 
field is whetting his scythe. MARGARET ASHWORTH. 


SHOOTING NOTES 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON GROUSE PROSPECTS. 


T is gratifying to learn that Colonel Leslie of Edinburgh, 

who has inaugurated a Vermin Club, is obtaining from 

keepers on every shooting in Argyllshire monthly statistics of 

vermin killed, signed by their employers. The number is appal- 

ling, and if each head of those already destroyed devoured the 
eggs or chicks of one nest it is easy to see how largely the stock 
would be depleted. Possibly the number of vermin killed may be 
recorded at the end of the season. So far it appears there is 
no disease in Argyllshire, but as the stock of birds is so low in 
many places it would be a wise policy on those moors to keep a 
sharp eye on vermin and leave the grouse unmolested during the 
ensuing season. 

From Kincardineshire it is reported: ‘‘ We are having warm 
weather here and the moor is very dry. We have, however, a 
good many springs on the hill, so we are not so bad and most 
of the young grouse are able to shift about now for water. They 
can all take the wing now. No sign of disease has been seen, 
and all the birds look strong and healthy. The coveys are mostly 
large, some with ten young birds in them, some with eight and 
six, so on the whole a good season is expected. Partridges are 
also doing well. The vermin is pretty well killed down.” 

It is generally admitted that game prospects in the northern 
counties are splendid. I have noted before that while the North 
of Scotland was good the reverse was the case in the South, and 
vice versa. ‘Those who have studied the usual cycle of disease 
prefer to take a moor when grouse are down but are getting up 
again, in preference to immediately after a bumper year. Disease 
prevailed pretty extensively on many moors in the South early 
in the present season when the victims were chiefly cocks. Later 
hen birds were found dead, though life-like, covering their eggs. 
It appears, however, to have abated, and keepers are sanguine 
that fair sport will yet be obtained. When disease is about 
no one can foretell with certainty what the result will be. I have 
seen birds plentiful and a splendid hatching season, yet disease 
appeared and raged so fiercely and fatally that not a shot was 
fired on the moor that season. 

While I write I hear rumours that disease among grouse 
has extended its ravages to Forfarshire, which a month or two 
ago was regarded as immune. We can only hope it may be 
slight and that it will not increase in virulence. 

In a letter from a keeper in the Kirriemuir district I find : 
““ All kinds of game have done well up to the present. Partridges 
have hatched well and are an excellent show. Lots of coveys 
are well on the wing. Given another fortnight of good weather 
we shall be on the look-out for record bags. Wild pheasants 
are also a grand show.” 

Beyond all question, but for the dreaded pestilence among 
grouse, 1921 would have been a bumper season for all kinds of 
game where there was a sufficient breeding stock. Seldom has 
there been a better hatching season, and the absence of heavy 
rains has given chicks a splendid chance. True, the long- 
continued drought and scarcity of water may in some places 
have militated against them, but generally speaking fine weather 
is conducive to the successful growth of young game. 

It is to be feared that despite the painstaking and 
thorough investigation by the Grouse Plague Commission their 


recommendations are useless even to mitigate the insidious 
malady, while the fearful prevalence and fatal consequences of 
the disease are still shrouded in mystery. Tom SPEEDY. 
A. DISTINGUISHED VISITOR AT PERIVALE. 

General Sir Capel Holden, K.C.B., paid a visit to our 
shooting ground a few days ago, rather with a view to indulging 
in a busman’s holiday than with any particular mission to 
accomplish. Perhaps there was a spice of curiosity on the 
part of one who has been conspicuous in Woolwich Arsenal 
administration for upwards of thirty years as to how a small 
scale replica of the country’s largest experimental establishment 
could be run as a one-man show. But this explanation falls 
to the ground in the case of one who has done all his best original 
work in his own private workshop. Throughout the day his 
comments, suggestions and at times mild criticisms were extremely 
illuminating, particularly in connection with the adjustment 
and working of the chronograph which bears his name and which 
was one of his earliest contributions towards improved methods 
of testing. By all seemings the chronograph which he designed 
for timing motor records on Brooklands track is even more 
advanced in method than the kind which deals with projectiles. 
Instead of the passage of the car breaking the electric circuit 
which is arranged in a sort of hosepipe laid across the track it 
completes a normally open circuit. Yet so quickly is the 
circuit restored to its former condition that a car travelling at 
130 miles per hour has registered the successive transits of the 
front and back wheels. The afternoon was pleasantly occupied 
testing a new device in .22 service rifles for short-range practice 
—a B.S.A. production, Sir Capel being a director of this company. 
Shot by shot each result was spotted by telescope and trans- 
ferred to the chart, for all the world as if an important artillery 
experiment was proceeding. On the question of chamberless 
guns and of the effort therein made to minimise shot distortion 
due to the transfer of the charge from cartridge to bore, he 
suggested that it would be well before proceeding further to 
fire a charge into water, using a gun having the barrel cut down 
to a few inches in length, the idea being to decide whether as a 
fact distortion does occur at this point or is induced during the 
later stages of travel when the charge has attained full velocity 
and, if choke is present, strikes the constriction with maximum 
impact. Clearly, this is very sensible advice, for it is no good 
applying the intended remedy at a point where there is no 
disease to cure. 


BISLEY’S SERIOUS PROBLEM. 


Perhaps there are as many proffered solutions for Bisley’s 
inability to attract entries as there are persons who have seriously 
considered the problem involved. In days gone by there were 
Volunteer or Territorial units spread everywhere throughout the 
country, each possessing its crack marksman, who were considered 
frauds unless they tested their mettle against the nation’s picked 
performers. Now that everybody has sampled war’s realities, 
the picnic aspects of military training have lost their charm, [Even 
rifle shooting recalls to many a horrid dream, and yet to-day, as 
always, it is the exemplification of military efficiency. Even an 
Imri Kiralfy would fail with his Earls Courts and White Cities 
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if the public refused to find any pleasure in the particular brand 
of loafing for which he provided the appropriate setting. Bisley 
is an expensive establishment to run, and like every other com- 
mercial venture it finds the burden crushing when turnover is 
lacking. Fundamentally, the average healthy Briton has a taste 
for marksmanship, and once started, will carry on till Bisley is 
crowded with the fittest drawn from all quarters. But if there 
is a slump in voluntary military exercises, plus a few Firearms 
Acts to make criminals of those who would indulge in private 
practice, superadded to a general inclination to vote motor 
cycling on the whole more interesting, then Bisley is in for a 
bad time, and no amount of criticism of the N.R.A. Council for 
being bad showmen will point the way to a remedy. 


LORD CRAVEN’S HAMSTEAD PARK ESTATE. 


The death of Lord Craven brings vividly to my mind 
one of the most interesting season’s shooting which it has 
been my pleasure to enjoy. Some friends who wished, on 
the eve of a pre-war shooting season, to hire a domain 
of rather an ambitious order had already inspected a shoot 
in the New Forest region, but had been forced to turn it 
down owing to distance. They asked me to make a solitary 
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excursion to another on the list, and it proved to be Hamstead 
Park, Newbury, the property of Lord Craven. Jackman, the 
worthy and very competent head-keeper, took me a compre 
hensive tour one sultry summer day over the entire 5,000 acres, 
and not possessing the commercial gift he dwelt rather lugubriously 
on the disadvantages of a shoot which had been allowed to run 
down in quality owing to lack of enterprise on the part of the 
elderly tenant, who had just died. Nevertheless, there was much 
more than a fair sprinkling of partridges, while the pheasants, 
which had just been distributed over the three beats, provided 
undoubted evidence of a satisfactory and well-cared-for stock 
True they lacked the quality due to regular infusion of fresh 
blood. The rental asked was f600. I wrote a letter pro- 
nouncing it the finest bargain in shoots I had ever struck. 
And so it turned out, more particularly as Christmas time 
approached, when the fiat went forth that the entire pheasant 
stock, including hens, was to be reduced to the lowest possible 
limit as a preliminary to the introduction of new blood... Oui 
frequent shoots in January produced an average of very nearly 
200 pheasants per day. In fact, on a capitation basis I valued the 
shooting obtained at nearer £2,000 than the sum which had 
actually changed hands. Max Baker. 


THE SPREAD OF PIG-KEEPING 


O feature of this year’s Show of the Royal Agricultural 

Society evoked more discussion than the extraordinary 

increase in the number of pigs exhibited. Its import- 

ance lies in its being a reflection of the advancing 

popularity of pig-breeding as a branch of husbandry. 
Breeders follow the fashion. It is not their business to cater 
for the bacon market, but to improve the breed. They use 
their wits and their money in the first place to ascertain what 
breeds are most in demand and what strains of these breeds 
are in most repute, taking into account the qualities most prized 
by those who breed for the market. A good sow must in the 
first place be prolific. Where the ewe can be expected to produce 
on an average more than one or less than two lambs annually 
and the cow rather less, the sow yields sixteen. ‘The pig should 
be a good doer, one that has a good appetite and therefore a 
living machine for converting inexpensive food into pork. 
Such characteristics are hereditary, and therefore the breeder 
must carefully examine the pedigrees of his foundation stock. 
But these qualities a-e not the exclusive property of any individual 
breed. ‘Twenty years ago the choice was largely one of fancy. 
That occurred when keeping pigs was eyed askance by the 
British farmer. In the period of the great depression, or rather 
from the years preceding its start in 1879, to the time before 
the war when it was passing away, the number of our pigs was 
steadily diminishing. At the same time land was passing 
from arable to grass. Contemporaneously an exactly opposite 
movement was taking place in Denmark. The Danes, recognis- 
ing that their multiplied creameries could be fed more effectively 
from arable than pasture, also saw that pig-feeding could be 
fitted in with their style of husbandry. So they set to work 
with a will. ‘The demand for pig products was a growing one. 
Rich England, when her farmers were showing more and more 
reluctance to keep pigs, bought huge quantities from abroad, 
so that the importation of hams and bacon had between the early 
’seventies and the beginning of the war very nearly reached 
an increase of three times as much. Little Denmark here saw 
her opportunity and in thirty years her pigs had increased from 
half a million to two millions and a half—more than there were 
at the same time in England and Wales. 

Our experience during the war drove the lesson home. 
Incidentally it brought home-cured bacon into new and great 
repute. ‘That imported from the United States was offensive 
to palate and nostril. It was also very dear. Bacon and eggs 
as a breakfast dish has almost the sanctity of an institution in 
this country and, like other institutions, it became seriously 
threatened. It survived, however, and to-day the demand 
is as great as ever for English bacon and English eggs. That 
is the situation of which the farmer is taking advantage. He 
has a home market for pig products at a price which could be 
brought down and still yield him a satisfactory return. 

It was largely owing to swine fever that the average farmer 
turned from pig-keeping. The disease, not yet fully understood, 
was rendered still more unpopular by the stringent orders made 
when an outbreak occurred. . Severe losses were not infrequently 
caused by an outbreak, and others of a less serious character 
were consequent upon sellers in an infected district not being 
allowed to send their pigs to market. Much of the trouble 
could be traced to the custom of buying store pigs instead of 
breeding them. The latter is by far the better way. In order 
to be safe the pig-keeper should depend upon a herd of his own 


making which should be kept clear of any possible contagion. 
True, such a policy cannot be carried out to the letter without 
inbreeding. In order to refresh and maintain the vigour of 
the herd a dam and oftener a sire must be purchased. When 
that is done the newcomer should be housed in a special pigsty 
for the purpose, built in some remote corner whence contagion 
cannot be spread. It can generally be arranged for the period 
of quarantine to be prolonged till there is not a chance of infection. 

Another objection that used to be made to pig-keeping 
was in regard to the expense. How often has one been asked 
in the old days to look at the price of feeding stuffs and compare 
it with that of pork. Literally there was no margin for the 
breeder. But then he had forgotten the omnivorous appetite 
of the animal. His ancestors took advantage of it when they 
drove their swine to the woods in autumn so that they might 
fill themselves with beech-mast and acorns. Later on the 
thrifty cottager made profit out of the pig by feeding him with 
the surplus greenstuff of the garden, the small potatoes and 
other waste of the crops, and the nettles by the wayside, only 
in the last few weeks buying barley meal to give the finishing 
touch. The high cost of feeding stuffs during the war caused 
new attention to be directed to these frugal methods. It has 
been rediscovered that you may graze pigs just as you graze 
cattle or sheep. A few farmers fold them as though they were 
Hampshire Downs. Where mass production is aimed at— 
that is to say, the preparation of great quantities of pigs suffi- 
ciently fat to meet commercial requirements—this unquestionably 
is the easiest and most economical method. By it the expense 
not only of food but of labour is reduced to a minimum and 
the health of the pigs is maintained at a very high standard. 

More important than any other consideration is the 
result that the pig is re-established as the animal for th 
smallholder. It is worth more to him than any other stock. 
Whether he takes to breeding in order to provide his neighbours 
or to fatten for the market, the pig means solid and large mone\ 
as compared with any smaller stock such as poultry or 1abbits 
And the ex-Service men and the younger generation take mor 
kindly to pig-keeping than their seniors, chiefly because the: 
begin without inherited prejudice. Common-sense tells them 
that if they want to produce good pigs they must not be conten 
to breed from the village mongrels : they must have good sow 
and pay for the service of good boars. 

Against this the old-fashioned pig-keeping rustic protest 
furiously. Only the other day one such with great anger wa: 
holding forth to the writer on the iniquity of a man who charge: 
the unheard-of sum of ten shillings for the service of a boar. 
Enquiry elicited the information that this was a very fine-clas: 
animal with an excellent pedigree and a winner at the county 
show. It was pointed out to the grumbler that a boar of thi: 
class cost a very great deal to produce. His original cost wa: 
high and no outlay had been spared to keep him in condition. 
In such circumstances it was only to be expected that ther« 
would be a higher charge. But this did not satisfy him 
“When owld Bill Short kept the boar you got your sow sarvec 


for a shilling or sixpence, and if Bill was very dry, for a pint o! 


beer,” he grumbled. 

That was, no doubt, an extreme case, though not so rare 
as may be imagined. As far as there is substance in the com- 
plaint it might be met by the boar, just as bulls and Shire stallions 
are, being hired for use in given districts at a uniform fee. 
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